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Inaugurating a special series on 


Issues and Personalities of Late Antiquity 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE INVASIONS: TWO SKETCHES 


CHARLES HENRY COSTER 


N Avucust 9, 378 the Emperor 

Valens was crushingly defeated 
by the Goths and their allies near 
Hadrianople. Two thirds of his army 
fell, including the magistri militum 
Sebastianus and Traianus, and Valens 
himself was never seen again. His 
nephew, the Emperor Gratian, had 
been hurrying with his own army 
to the help of Valens and had begged 
him to avoid a battle until their 
forces could be united. Now, unable 
to cope with the cares of the whole 
Empire in this crisis—the infant 
Valentinian II and his mother Justina 
were of no help to him; indeed, the 
Arian inclinations of Justina must, if 
anything, have caused him difficul- 
ties — Gratian soon selected the Span- 
iard, Theodosius, to be co-emperor 
in place of Valens. 

This was an extremely bold choice: 
almost the opening act of the reign 
of Gratian had been the execution of 
the father of the new emperor, though 
it seems unlikely that Gratian him- 
self had been responsible for it.! Gra- 
tian’s boldness proved amply justi- 
fied: Theodosius collaborated loyally 
with Gratian as long as the latter 
lived, and if he recognized Maximus 
after the murder of Gratian, there 


was probably little else he could do. 
At any rate, he protected the young 
Valentinian when Maximus occupied 
Italy, and restored him to power 
when, having defeated Maximus, he 
might have kept the West for him- 
self or ruled through a_ lieutenant. 
More important than questions of loy- 
alty, Theodosius was certainly the 
greatest Roman emperor’ between 
Constantine and Justinian, a period of 
one hundred and ninety years. 

Yet even Theodosius, though he de- 
feated the Goths in a series of dif- 
ficult campaigns, could not wholly un- 
do the effects of their decisive vic- 
tory. He was obliged to accept the 
Visigoths and their allies as foederati, 
and to settle them in Pannonia and 
northern Thrace.2 To be sure, there 
was nothing new in accepting bar- 
barian tribes as foederati and settling 
them in Roman territory: at the time 
of which we are writing, a _ very 
great part of the Roman armies was 
recruited from foederati, and many of 
the commanders and lesser officers 
were barbarians too.* These Goths, 
though, and their allies were so num- 
erous, so restive, and so_ strategi- 
cally placed that they remained a most 
dangerous threat to the security of 
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the Empire. If flatterers declared 
that Theodosius had strengthened the 
Roman State by swelling his armies 
with Gothic recruits and by finding 
new peasants to till the fields,4 the 
emptiness of their boasts was shown 
when, after his death, the Empire was 
divided between his two weak sons, 
Arcadius reigning in Constantinople, 


and Honorius reigning in Rome. Dis- 
cord between them, or rather between 
their domineering ministers, 
two governments by the ears. 

The Goths took full advantage of 
their opportunity: 


set the 


Non patiar. Semperne Getis discordia 
nostra 
Proderit? En iterum belli civilis imag”. 


Alaric, the Gothic leader, p! ered 
the Balkans and Greece. T Huns, 
too, crossed the Danube, -de their 
way to Asia Minor, and even plun- 
dered Syria. Gainas, an Ostrogothic 
leader in the service of Arcadius, re- 
belled, and compellea the Emperor 
to allow him to occupy Constantinople 
itself with his barbarian followers. 
Nevertheless, these disturbances pro- 
duced no permanent effect in the East: 
the eunuch Eutropius drove the Huns 
back across the Caucasus; Gainas was 
killed and his followers dispersed; Ala- 
ric and his Visigoths were maneu- 
vered into attacking the western por- 
tion of the Empire, whence they never 
returned. 

In the West, though, the conse- 
quences were profound and lasting. 
If the sack of Rome by Alaric in 410 
was dramatic rather than fatal, yet 
the Rhine frontier had been denuded 
of its garrisons to gather troops to 
withstand his attacks and those of 
Radagaisus, another Gothic chieftain 
who in 405 took advantage of the 
weakness of the Empire to descend 
upon Italy with a mixed and savage 
horde of barbarians from across the 
Alps. To be sure, Radagaisus was de- 
feated, and his army perished in the 
mountains back of Fiesole, but on 
December 31, 406, great numbers of 
Alans, Vandals, Swabians and Bur- 


gundians crossed the Rhine in spite 
of the opposition of Frankish foede- 
rati. Neither they nor the Visigoths 
nor the other Germanic tribes that 
followed them were evermore to leave 
the West. They produced few great con- 
querors—even Clovis, Gaiseric and 
Theodoric are not of the first rank — 
but they were a corrosive acid which 
ate away the cement, already weak- 
ened, which held the Empire to- 
gether: within a couple of generations 
they split western Europe and north- 
ern Africa (except of course Egypt 
and Cyrenaica) into barbarian king- 
doms. Though the Empire in the East 
overcame the crisis, the Empire in 
the West fell. 

The purpose of this paper is to show 
how these events appeared to two well- 
educated and _ intelligent contempo- 
raries, figures well known in their own 
times, but nevertheless not of the first 
order, and to describe their reactions 
to the crisis of the Empire. 


PAULINUS OF NOLA 


TALLEYRAND ONCE REMARKED that only 
those who had lived under the Ancien 
Régime could know what was meant 
by la douceur de vivre. The soldier- 
peasant emperors of the fourth cen- 
tury cannot have had much of the 
elegance and grace of the Bourbons,® 
but they did defend the frontiers, and 
they did establish and maintain inter- 
nal peace.* The civil administration 
was dominated by an opulent, secure, 
and highly cultivated aristocracy, the 
great land-owning families of sena- 
torial rank, many of which still bore 
names that had already been famous 
during the Republic and the Princi- 
pate.’ This group, at least, enjoyed a 
douceur de vivre in the fourth century 
that was in many ways comparable 
to that of the French nobility in the 
eighteenth century. To them fell, al- 
most by hereditary right, the great 
administrative positions in the imper- 
ial government. This was especially 
true in the western, Latin half of 
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the Empire, which was less populous, 
less urbanized, less deeply civilized 
than the Greek East, and so less able 
to supply adequately educated admin- 
istrators from any but the upper 
classes. 

Meropius Pontius Paulinus was born 
into this oligarchy in 353/354 a.p., or 
possibly a year or two sooner.” He 
was probably brought up mainly on 
his family’s estates in Aquitaine,!” and 
he was educated at the University of 
Bordeaux. We are given an excellent 
account of the pleasant, cultivated, 
somewhat artificial life at the univer- 
sity in the Professores of Ausonius. In- 
deed, not only was Ausonius himself 
the most distinguished member of the 
faculty, but he was a close friend 


of the father of our Paulinus, and ac- 
tually seems to have been the princi- 
pal teacher of the young man him- 
self.11 It is perhaps worth noticing that 
in later life Paulinus deplored his in- 


adequate knowledge of Greek!’ and 
that Ausonius wrote that there was 
little inclination to serious study of 
Greek in Bordeaux:!3 the educated 
classes were ceasing to be bilingual. 

Following the usual career of a young 
man of his class, Paulinus was made 
governor of Campania at an early age. 
Young, of very good family, immensely 
rich, aided by the patronage of Auson- 
ius, who had himself received every 
honor from another even more distin- 
guished pupil, the Emperor Gratian — 
Paulinus seemed to have a most bril- 
liant career before him, both in poli- 
tics and in literature. In fact, his ca- 
reer was to be brilliant—his name 
and his writings survive to this day — 
but it was to be that of a Christian 
writer, an ascetic, a bishop and a 
saint; not that of a Ciceronian, a Ro- 
man senator, man of letters and of- 
ficial. So far as we know certainly, 
his governorship was the last official 
position he ever held, though there is 
some reason to believe that he may 
have been consul suffectus not long af- 
terwards.!4 

St. Felix of Nola, a confessor of the 
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time of the Decian persecution, was one 
of the most popular saints of southern 
Italy, and his tomb, just outside Nola, 
was a great center of pilgrimage. The 
possessed, the sick, the halt, the blind, 
peasants who had lost their oxen, wives 
who wished for children, parents who 
sought husbands for their daughters, 
all came to his shrine, and with them 
came multitudes to marvel, to pray, 
to give thanks, to feast and be merry. 
Thither, too, came the new governor, 
the more naturally as he had estates 
in the vicinity. His conventional Chris- 
tianity!® was utterly different from the 
warm, indeed fanatical and boisterous, 
enthusiasm of the Campanian peasants; 
their living faith and the miracles that 
he witnessed struck an unsuspected but 
responsive chord in his being, and 
were to have a decisive effect upon 
his life. 

Not at once, though, or unaided. The 
revolt of Maximus and the assassina- 
tion of Gratian in 383 marked the end 
of the political influence of Ausonius, 
and must have at least impaired the 
immediate prospects of Paulinus. He 
retired first to Gaul and then to Spain, 
where he married a very rich lady 
named Therasia. The violent death of 
his brother, his fear that he himself 
would be executed and his property 
confiscated,!® the death of his infant 
son, his associations with St. Martin, 17 
St. Ambrose, Sulpicius Severus, Bishop 
Delphinus of Bordeaux, the encour- 
agement of his wife Therasia, the mem- 
ory of his experiences at the shrine of 
St. Felix—all these influenced him 
towards a more zealous Christianity. 
He was baptized by Delphinus and, 
somewhat later, ordained a priest by 
Bishop Lampius of Barcelona — this, 
as a result of popular pressure, and 
without having passed through the low- 
er orders. At length, perhaps late in 
394, he and his wife renounced all 
worldly interests, and he began to sell 
their properties, and to devote the pro- 
ceeds to good works. 

The very eminent position of Pau- 
linus caused these steps to be followed 
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with the greatest interest, some ap- 
proving, many blaming. St. Ambrose 
wrote: 18 


I am informed that Paulinus, a member of 
one of the greatest families in Aquitaine, has 
sold his possessions and those of his wife, 
with the intention of bestowing the proceeds 
on the poor, and, having himself become 
poor instead of rich, is preparing to bid fare- 
well to his home and country and kindred, 
in order to serve God more diligently. It is 
rumoured that he has chosen a retreat in 
the city of Nola wherein to pass the re- 
mainder of his days, away from the tumult 
of the world. His wife, who resembles him 
in virtue and zeal, wholeheartedly concurs 
in his decision. She has parted with her 
estates and follows her husband; content 
with the small property which he has re- 
served at Nola, she will solace herself with 
religion and charity. They have no children, 
so their great desire is to leave good deeds 
behind them. What will the nobles say, when 
they hear all this? That a man of such ex- 
alted family, such famous ancestry, such 
brilliant genius, such gift of eloquence, 
should actually quit the Senate and suffer 
his noble house. to become extinct—this, 
they will cry, is not to be borne! They 
themselves shave their heads and eyebrows 
when they consecrate themselves to Isis: 
but if a Christian, out of zeal for religion, 
takes to wearing the dress of a monk, they 
call it a shameful deed. 


And St. Jerome, writing to Julianus: 19 


Nec est, quod te excuses nobilitate et di- 
vitiarum pondere. respice sanctum virum 
Pammachium et ferventissimae fidei Pauli- 
num presbyterum, qui non solum divitias, 
sed se ipsos domino obtulerunt, . . . 


Ausonius, 


most deeply distressed, 
begs him to reconsider: 2° 


ne sparsam raptamque domum lacerataque 
centum 

per dominos veteris Paulini regna fleamus. 

Haec precor, hanc vocem, Boeotia numina 
Musae, 

accipite et Latiis vatem revocate camenis. 


No doubt Paulinus himself found it 
extremely difficult to give up the duties 
and responsibilities entailed by his 
birth and position, but felt at the same 
time that his very consciousness of his 
position, his wealth itself, made it im- 
possible for him to become a true 


Christian without a complete break. 
Indeed, he practically expressed this 
in a letter to his old friend Sulpicius 
Severus: 


Atque haud scio an fortioris fidei iudicanda 
sit ista constantia et firmitas tui cordis, qua 
inter ignes non ureris, inter laqueos non 
caperis, picem tangis nec inquinaris, quam 
eorum, quos tu fortes putas, ego autem in- 
firmiores arbitror iudicandos, quia non cre- 
dentes infirmitati suae festinaverunt alienare 
omnia, quibus inhaerere timuerunt. ... qua 
negare non potes fortius esse manentibus 
quam alienatis rebus carere et spernere quod 
habeas quam non habere quod spernas. 


The very harshness of his farewell to 
Ausonius is, as Fabre with subtle sensi- 
tivity has felt, an indication that he 
could not feel safe while still remain- 
ing in touch with friends and with a 
way of life that had meant so much 
to 


Si placet hoc, gratare tui spe divite 
amici; 

Si contra est, Christo tantum me linque 
probari. 


Settling with Therasia at the tomb 
of St. Felix, just outside Nola, Paulinus 
built a monastery for himself and his 
companions, a nunnery for her and 
hers, a basilica for St. Felix; he em- 
bellished the tomb and the basilicae 
that were already there; he built lodg- 
ings for pilgrims and strangers; he 
improved the local water supply; he 
built a church at Fondi.?% We follow 
his new life through his letters and 
poems. He maintained corre- 
spondences with his old friend Sulpicius 
Severus, with St. Augustine and very 
many others, and every year for many 
years he wrote a poem in honor of the 
feast of his patron, St. Felix, on Jan- 
uary fourteenth. This date was that 
of the saint’s death, so Paulinus called 
these poems Natalicia because they 
commemorated the birth of St. Felix 
into the life everlasting. 

Not all of his writings, of course, 
have come down to us, but from what 
he tells us and what we hear from 
other sources, we have a picture of a 
true ascetic, but a most urbane and 
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pleasant one, a man who combined 
practical ability with the greatest de- 
votion to prayer and good works, and 
added to both a very uncommon gift for 
friendship. He was extremely super- 
stitious, but also, one suspects, ready 
to smile — and even, perhaps, to sup- 
pose that his beloved St. Felix was 
amused — at some of the miracles that 
the latter felt called upon to perform 
in order to edify peasants who under- 
took to get the better of him by skimp- 
ing their vows, by substituting a thin 
pig for a fat one, or by keeping for 
themselves animals they had promised 
to bring to the shrine to feed the poor. 

Although coldly treated at first by 
Pope Siricius (perhaps the Pope dis- 
approved of the irregular haste of his 
ordination, though that was not un- 
common at the time; perhaps he did 
not approve of the more ascetic type 
of Christianity which Paulinus repre- 
sented), Paulinus was welcomed by 


the people of Nola, by the great fathers 
of the Church, St. Augustine, St. Je- 


rome, and St. Ambrose, and by at 
least those that were more devoutly 
Christian among the members of the 
great senatorial families of Rome. He 
was encouraged, too, by the visit of 
his relation, Melania the Elder, who 
stopped at Nola to see him on her way 
back from Jerusalem. Poorly dressed, 
mounted on a wretched nag, she was 
accompanied by a large group of the 
foremost nobles of Rome, who, brilliant 
with every luxury and ornament of 
equipment and dress, had gone to meet 
her when she landed. She brought Pau- 
linus a piece of the True Cross (of 
which he sent a sliver to Sulpicius 
Severus) and also, no doubt as a symbol 
of her approval of the ascetic life he 
had adopted, a woollen tunic. As Pick- 
man puts it,?4 he ‘‘stamped the. ascetic 
life with a prestige it had hitherto 
lacked.”’ 

A very agreeable quality to us is 
St. Paulinus’ lack of interest in the 
more speculative aspects of theology. 
To be sure, his letters are full of the 
dreary, far-fetched Biblical exegesis 
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typical of the period, but his primary 
interest is in acquiring strength to lead 
the Christian life, not in discussing the 
fine points of the nature of Christ or of 
predestination and original sin. Indeed, 
St. Augustine once found it advisable 
to warn him against Pelagianism, and 
St. Jerome, who seems to have had 
the most genuine admiration for him, 
yet urged him to further study of the 
Scriptures in order that he might be- 
come as great a figure in theology as 
he was in letters.25 Paulinus, though, 
was entirely frank in stating his po- 
sition. When St. Augustine wrote to 
him asking him for his opinion con- 
cerning the future life of the blessed, 
Paulinus calmly replied:?6 


Quae vero post resurrectionem carnis in illo 
saeculo beatorum futura sit actio, tu me in- 
terrogare dignatus es. At ego de praesenti 
vitae meae statu ut magistrum et medicum 
spiritalem consulo, ut doceas me facere vo- 
luntates Dei, tuis vestigiis ambulare post 
Christum et mortem istam evangelicam prius 
emori, qua carnalem resolutionem voluntario 
praevenimus excessu. .. . 


Later in the same letter, to be sure, 
he did consider the corporal resurrec- 
tion of the blessed, and he referred to 
the same subject in another letter,?7 
also to St. Augustine. Such specula- 
tions, though, were clearly of only sec- 
ondary interest to him. 

All this seems very far away from 
the crisis produced by the barbarian 
invasions, but now the time was ap- 
proaching when these events were to 
touch Paulinus directly. So far as we 
know, the only possible sign of in- 
terest in worldly matters that he had 
shown since his retirement was his 
action in writing a panegyric of the 
Emperor Theodosius. That has now 
been lost, but Paulinus himself says 
of it that he had praised a servant of 
Jesus Christ rather than an emperor, 
and Gennadius comments that Theo- 
dosius is shown to have overcome the 
usurpers (it will be remembered that 
Eugenius and Arbogast had favored 
the pagan party) more by his faith and 
prayers than by arms or his own 
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power.?° In short, what little we know 
of the panegyric would seem to indi- 
cate that it was composed entirely from 
a churchman’s point of view, and prob- 
ably less concerned with the relation- 
ship between the Empire and the bar- 
barians than with that between the 
Christians and the pagans. 

What, though, when Alaric invaded 
Italy? When the hordes of Radagaisus 
threatened Rome? When Rome was 
sacked? When Nola itself was sacked 
and Paulinus imprisoned by the bar- 
barians? How did Paulinus feel about 
these events? What did he think it his 
duty to do? What in fact did he do? 

First, he hoped that the Church would 
lead the barbarians to the true faith 
(at this time, many of the Goths and 
other Germans who had long been in 
contact with the Empire were Chris- 
tians to be sure, but Arians; many 


others, including Radagaisus himself, 
were heathens) and civilize them. Of 
his friend and visitor, Nicetas, Bishop 


of Remisiana in Dacia, he wrote:?* 


orbis in muta regione per te 

barbari discunt resonare Christum 

corde Romano, placidamque casti 
vivere pacem. 


Second, he hoped that Italy and Nola 
and he himself would be delivered from 


the invaders:3° 


sancte deo dilecte, dei tu dextera, Felix, 
esto, precor, nobis tu munitissima turris. 


effera barbaries Christo frangente dometur. 


Third, he felt that under no circum- 
stances whatever should the Christian 
use force, not even to defend his family 
or the state:#1 


Hoc tamen et repetens iterumque 
iterumque monebo 
ut fugias durae lubrica militiae. 


Ideo nec affectum nec patriam nec honores 
nec divitias Deo praeferre debemus. . . . 
qui militat gladio mortis est minister... . 


Fourth, he felt that the Christian should 
accept the possibility of being made 
prisoner, and proclaimed that the soul 
could still remain free and Christian.?2 


Not yet, though, was Paulinus called 
upon to put the full measure of his 
preaching into practice: Alaric was 
turned back temporarily; Radagaisus 
was captured and executed, and his 
great armies were destroyed. Upon the 
defeat of Radagaisus, our Paulinus 
burst into a paean of joy, attributing 
the deliverance of Italy to the inter- 
cession, not of course of Apollo, but to 
that of St. Peter, St. Paul, and his own 
beloved St. Felix.3% 

But the principles of Paulinus were 
to be more sharply tested. Alaric 
and his Visigoths sacked Rome in 410, 
and then moved south towards Sicily. 
Melania the Younger and Pinianus fled 
before him, accompanied by the aged 
Rufinus, as well as by the band of 
virgins that she had drawn around her. 
They stopped to see Paulinus, but 
this time the danger was too great 
for them to stay, and they went on to 
Sicily. Paulinus must have been temp- 
ted to go with them, but no doubt devo- 
tion to St. Felix and loyalty to the 
community founded about his tomb 
restrained him. A greater responsibil- 
ity too, for it was in all probability 
just about this time, or a little before, 
that he had been consecrated Bishop 
of Nola. The new bishop, protected 
by God and needing no earthly arms, 
must defend his people:*4 
nos crucis invictae signum et confessio 

munit, 
armatique deo mentem non quaerimus arma 

corporis. .. . 


He himself tells us no more, but we 
learn from his friend, St. Augustine, 
that the Goths besieged Nola and, in 
spite of the encouragement of the in- 
habitants by the appearance of St. 
Felix in a vision, took and sacked 
the city. Paulinus himself was im- 
prisoned and feared that he would be 
tortured, as were many other victims 
of the barbarians, in an attempt to 
make him reveal hidden riches. His 
Christian attitude under these trials 
was wholly consistent with the un- 
compromising principles he had ad- 
vocated beforehand, and he earned the 
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lasting praise of St. Augustine as a 
true citizen of the City of God.35 

Therasia probably died shortly be- 
fore the sack. The couple had the 
touching habit of writing their letters 
jointly, opening them Paulinus et The- 
rasia peccatores, and the last letter 
beginning with this phrase is thought 
to have been written in May, 408.36 

It is pleasant to be able to add 
that, after this crisis was over, Pau- 
linus lived for another twenty years 
or so in the exercise of his duties as 
Bishop of Nola. At this period, the 
bishop was unquestionably the chief 
figure in the city. He was of course 
its ecclesiastical head. Not only that, 
he was also the most important ju- 
dicial official; he was at the head of 
civic relief and welfare —of the dis- 
tribution of alms, of the care of the 
sick, of the reception of pilgrims 
and wayfarers; he was the defender 
by prayer, by encouragement, by ne- 
gotiation, of the city against the bar- 
barians; he was its protector against 
rapacious officers of the State, both 
civil and military.27 We do not find 
Paulinus having to defend his people 
against oppression by the authorities 
—perhaps his prestige was such as 
to make that seldom or never neces- 
sary; we do know that he successfully 
came to the help of an old priest of 
Capua, who had been driven from 
his house by some powerful neigh- 
bors.*?8 We have already seen some- 
thing of his activity in building ec- 
clesiastical structures around the 
tomb of St. Felix, of his erecting build- 
ings for the poor, for monks and 
nuns, of improvements made by him 
in the local water supply. Of his ad- 
ministration of justice, Uranius tells 
us :39 


sciens quoniam Spiritus Sanctus quantum 
aeguitati et iustitiae favet, tantum suis grati- 
am pietatis benignus indulget; et ideo tenebat 
rigorem in examinatione iustitiae, misericor- 
diam autem in definitione sententiae pro- 
ferebat. 


His charity, as described by Uranius, 
was such that Onory sees in it no mere 
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haphazard or impulsive giving, but a 
real organization for the relief of the 
poor.40 

On the death of Zosimus in Decem- 
ber, 418, the succession to the Papacy 
was disputed. The emperor sum- 
moned Paulinus and other bishops to 
a council to be held at Ravenna to 
settle the difficulty. Paulinus excused 
himself on the ground of poor health. 
An imperial letter to him on the further 
development of the subject has come 
down to us: 


Fuit apud nos certa scientia, nihil ab istis 
sacerdotibus qui ad synodum convenerunt 
posse definiri, cum Beatitudo tua, de corporis 
inaequalitate causata, itineris non potuit sus- 
tineri iniuriam. Dilatum itaque iudicium 
nuntiamus, ut divina praecepta ex venera- 
tionis tuae ore promantur. 


The second council, however, was not 
held, as the dispute was settled be- 
fore the date for which it had been 
summoned. But, as Fabre, who quotes 
this letter, says, it is evidence that 
Paulinus had come to be considered 
the foremost bishop of Italy after the 
Pope himself.+1 

In such operations, then, Paulinus 
spent his last years. No Natalicia 
have come down to us from this pe- 
riod, but that is no reason to sup- 
pose that none were composed by 
him, or that he cooled in his devotion 
to St. Felix. He died on June 22, 431.4" 

In conclusion, one cannot bring one- 
self to pass over a story told of Pau- 
linus by Gregory the Great.4* When the 
Vandals sacked Nola and carried off 
the inhabitants into captivity, Paulinus 
spent everything on which he could 
lay his hands to ransom as many 
prisoners as possible. Then, when no 
more money was to be had, a widow 
came to him, and asked his help on 
behalf of her only son, who had been 
taken to Africa. Paulinus himself pro- 
ceeded to Africa to the Vandal court 
and, not revealing who he was, offered 
himself as gardener to the son-in-law 
of the King of the Vandals in return 
for the release of the widow’s son. The 
offer was accepted, but Paulinus’ 
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gift of prophecy soon revealed his iden- 
tity to the King, who sent him back 
to Nola, together with all the pris- 
oners who had been taken from that 
city. The Vandals sacked Nola in 455 
—and so far as we know, at no other 
time*+4#— and Paulinus had died more 
than twenty years before, but the story 
is so typical both of his teaching and 
of his practice that one cannot bring 
oneself to characterize it as essentially 
untrue. #5 


RUTILIUS NAMATIANUS 


WE HAVE JUST SEEN that Paulinus of 
Nola, though sentimentally attached to 
the classical world, felt that no con- 
siderations of patriotism, family obli- 
gations, or personal inclination should 
be allowed to stand in the way of the 
practice of ascetic Christianity. Ruti- 
lius Claudius Namatianus?*® was his di- 
ametrical opposite. To him, love of 
Rome and his duty to it came first 
of all; he felt strongly the ties of fam- 
ily and the responsibilities of property; 
as to religion, though he wrote elegant- 
ly and politely of the gods, his real 
belief seems to have been pantheistic, 
the Stoicism common to many of the 
finer spirits among the pagans of his 
time; he detested fanaticism. 

All that we know about Rutilius we 
learn from the 712 lines that have 
survived of a poem written by him — its 
true name has been lost, but it is of- 
ten known as De Reditu Suo, some- 
times as Itinerarium — concerning his 
journey from Rome to Gaul in 416 a.p. 
He was from Gaul, probably from the 
neighborhood of Toulouse. His father 
had been consularis Tusciae et Um- 
briae, comes sacrarum largitionum, 
quaestor sacri palatii and finally Pre- 
fect of the City. Rutilius himself had 
been taken to Rome as a young man, 
and had at least completed his edu- 
cation there. He tells us that he had 
held positions no less distinguished than 
those to which his father had attained, 
but he mentions only two specifically, 
magister officiorum and Prefect of the 


City. He belonged, then, to at least 
the second generation of his family to 
hold office of cabinet rank, and so was 
a member of the high imperial aristoc- 
racy. He was returning to Gaul to 
look after his estates there, which had 
been ravaged by the invading barbar- 
ians. He does not tell us that he was 
in Rome when the city was sacked 
by Alaric; considering how much he 
speaks of Rome in his poem, and with 
what feeling, it seems reasonable to 
deduce from his silence on the point 
that he was not there. 

His point of view, that of an extreme- 
ly patriotic, conservative pagan, was 
in all probability typical of at least 
a very large part of the Senate and 
of the senatorial class. Four things 
particularly strike us in his poem: the 
brilliant and rich life of Rome such a 
short time after the sack of the city 
by Alaric;+* the intense patriotism of 
the poet; his hatred of Stilicho; his 
dislike and fear of the Judeo-Christian 
point of view, and of Christian asceti- 
cism. 

It is not so extraordinary that Rome 
should have recovered after having been 
sacked by Alaric. When the City was 
threatened, many of the inhabitants 
left. Of those that would not or could 
not go, some starved during the sieges, 
but surely most survived. The Goths 
soon evacuated Italy; the rebellion of 
Heraclian was crushed in 413. Food 
was brought in again, and no doubt as 
many refugees as could make their way 
back did so. The City, with Constan- 
tinople, remained one of the two offi- 
cial capitals of the Empire (the real 
rival of Rome in Italy was not Raven- 
na but Milan); it was the center from 
which were spent the vast incomes of 
the richest senatorial families; it was 
the seat of the Papacy, and a great 
center of pilgrimage. What is striking 
is that the recovery should have taken 
place so quickly. ‘‘All roads lead to 
Rome,”’ we say, and that was far more 
true in antiquity than it is now, and 
it remained true until the greatest 
road of them all, the Mediterranean, 
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was cut by the Vandals.4% The par- 
ticular moment, though, of which we 
are writing was the exception that prov- 
ed the rule. Rutilius returned to Gaul 
by sea:49 


postquam Tuscus ager postquamque 
Aurelius agger, 
perpessus Geticas ense vel igne manus, 
non silvas domibus, non flumina ponte 
coercet, 
incerto satius credere vela mari. 


At the time of the voyage of Rutilius, 
that is, the land routes were still im- 
passable or barely passable, and yet 
the City had already recovered. Per- 
haps we should suppose that Orosius, for 
the purposes of his argument, and Ruti- 
lius, because of his intense wish that 
things might be so, took a somewhat 
over-optimistic view. But even so, the 
people for whom they were writing had 
known Rome before the sack, so that 
it would have defeated the purposes of 
these writers if they had exaggerated 
too greatly. We must: believe that Rome 
recovered with a speed which sur- 
prised contemporaries as it does us. 

To Rutilius, Stilicho, even more than 
Alaric, was the enemy. It was Stilicho 
who defied the gods, the protectors of 
Rome, by burning the Sibylline Books, 
aeterni fatalia pignora regni.°® (Ruti- 
lius nowhere else shows any tendency 
towards superstition; one suspects that 
he resented Stilicho’s act, not so much 
because he really believed that it des- 
troyed the luck of Rome, as because it 
was a gratuitous insult by the arrogant 
Christian barbarian to the whole tra- 
dition of pagan Rome.) It was the trai- 
tor, Stilicho, who, to further his own 
ambitions, opened Italy to the Goths. 
This is not what we hear from Clau- 
dian, but it is confirmed, and even car- 
ried further, by Orosius: he charges 
Stilicho, not merely with using Alaric 
for his own ends, but with deliberately 
inducing the Alans, Swabians, Vandals 
and Burgundians to attack the Rhine 
frontier.51 

We need not ourselves accept the ex- 
treme view of Orosius, or even sup- 
pose that Stilicho consciously intended 
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to betray the interests of the Empire, 
but it does seem clear that, so far as 
such abstractions meant anything to 
him, he saw them largely in terms of 
his own ambitions, that he thought of 
Alaric and the Goths, not primarily as 
enemies of the Empire to be subdued 
at the first opportunity, but rather as 
tools that he could use to strengthen 
his own position, to gain Illyricum for 
the West, and, very probably, the im- 
perial throne for his son. That he de- 
liberately encouraged the barbarians to 
attack the Rhine frontier, seems im- 
probable in the extreme. The fatal criti- 
cism of his policy is not that he had 
to bribe Alaric, but that he did use him 
for his own ends, and that he finally 
allowed him to become so strong that, 
in order to deal with him at all, he 
had to denude the Rhine frontier, and 
thus make possible the great and fatal 
invasions of December, 406. This is 
quite enough to make us understand the 
hate of Rutilius:5? 


omnia Tartarei cessent tormenta Neronis; 
consumat Stygias tristior umbra faces. 

hic immortalem, mortalem perculit ille; 
hic mundi matrem perculit, ille suam. 


In 416, when Rutilius made his jour- 
ney, Christianity had been officially tol- 


erated for more than one _ hundred 
years: the Rescript of Licinius®? was 
promulgated in 313. More than thirty 
years had passed since Gratian in 382 
had deprived the pagan temples and 
priesthoods of much of their revenues, 
and, in a strikingly symbolic act, had 
removed the Altar of Victory from the 
Senate. In 391, Theodosius had sol- 
emnly forbidden pagan sacrifices in 
Rome, and had prohibited all from so 
much as setting foot in pagan sanctu- 
aries and temples.54 If paganism had 
been revived during the usurpations of 
Eugenius and Attalus, both usurpations 
had been crushed, and in zealous sup- 
port of the Church, Honorius followed 
the example of his father. Rutilius and 
a large part of the Senate might still be 
pagans, and the very large number of 
the laws directed against paganism 
may be taken as an indication that 
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these laws were not strictly enforced; 
yet the time had passed for open criti- 
cism of Christianity, especially for such 
criticism by a man who had occupied 
at least two of the highest positions in 
the State. 

It is not surprising, then, to find that 
our Rutilius somewhat veils his hatred 
of the new religion by directing much 
of his criticism, at least ostensibly, 
against the Jews. But when he writes: 


atque utinam numquam Iudaea subacta 
fuisset 
Pompeii bellis imperiisque Titi! 
latius excisae pestis contagia serpunt, 
victoresque suos natio victa premit 


he is, as both Dill and Beugnot have 
seen, attacking Christianity under the 
cover of its parent religion.55 This be- 
comes, if possible, even clearer when 
he calls the Jews radiz stultitiae; it is 
evident that he is not confounding the 
Jews with the Christians.5® When it 
comes to Christian monasticism, Ruti- 


lius drops all disguise:57 


processu pelagi iam se Capraria tollit 
squalet lucifugis insula plena viris. 
ipsi se monachos Graio cognomine dicunt 
quod soli nullo vivere teste volunt. 
munera Fortunae metuunt, dum damna 
verentur: 
quisquam sponte miser, ne miser esse 
queat? 
quaenam perversi rabies tam stulta 
cerebri, 
dum mala formides, nec bona posse 
pati? 
sive suas repetunt factorum ergastula 
poenas, 
tristia seu nigro viscera felle tument, .. . 


aversor scopulos, damni monumenta 
recentis; 
perditus hic vivo funere civis erat. 
noster enim nuper iuvenis maioribus 
amplis, 
nec censu inferior coniugiove minor, 
impulsus furiis homines terrasque reliquit 
et turpem latebram credulus exsul adit. 
infelix putat illuvie caelestia pasci 
seque premit laesis saevior ipse deis. 
num, rogo, deterior Circaeis secta 
venenis? 
tune mutabantur corpora, nunc animi. 


As Boissier points out,5® ‘‘Mais Ruti- 
lius, derriére les moines, vise le chris- 


tianisme; il le dit expressément, et 
tient a nous faire savoir que le mon- 
achisme lui semble un produit natural 
de la secte ‘qui abétit les Ames.’ ’’ The 
second passage, indeed, is directed not 
only against the Christians in general, 
not only against monasticism in gen- 
eral, but against a particular young 
man comparable in background, fam- 
ily and wealth to Rutilius himself or to 
Paulinus of Nola; mutatis mutandis, 
these lines might have been written by 
Rutilius of Paulinus himself.5® 

It is unfortunate that, after having 
written of the bitter hatred which Ru- 
tilius felt towards Stilicho, of the min- 
gled fear and disgust which he felt for 
Jews and Christians, and especially for 
monks — it is unfortunate that we shall 
not be able to dwell in this paper on the 
gentler, more dominant, aspects of his 
character: his satisfaction that he did 
not have to pronounce capital sentence 
against anyone during his period of of- 
fice as Prefect of the City,®° his devo- 
tion to family and friends, his enjoy- 
ment of natural beauty, his observant 
curiosity, his deep feeling for classical 
literature, his true poetic sense. One 
must know all these to get a picture of 
the whole man, but they have no direct 
bearing on what primarily concerns us 
here: his reaction to the crisis of the 
barbarian invasions. 

It is quite otherwise with what was, 
perhaps, his outstanding characteristic, 
his patriotism: his touching devotion to 
Rome and to the civilization which 
Rome had spread throughout the West, 
which Rome had for so long maintained 
throughout the whole Empire. Again, 
his own words express these feelings 
more clearly and more beautifully than 
anything we might say:®! 


exaudi, regina tui pulcherrima mundi, 
inter sidereos Roma recepta polos, 
exaudi, genetrix hominum genetrixque 
deorum,... 


fecisti patriam diversis gentibus unam 
profuit iniustis te dominante capi. 
dumque offers victis proprii consortia 
iuris, 
urbem fecisti quod prius orbis erat. 


mitigat armatas victrix clementia vires, 
convenit in mores nomen utrumque 
tuos: 
hine tibi certandi bona parcendique 
voluptas: 
quos timuit superat, quos superavit 
amat. 


tu quoque, legiferis mundum complexa 
triumphis 
foedere communi vivere cuncta facis. 
te, dea, te celebrat Romanus ubique 
recessus 
pacificoque gerit libera colla iugo. 


It is clear that Rutilius, who prized 
this iome, this classical civilization 
above everything, was bound to de- 
test the man, a barbarian and a Chris- 
tian at that, whom he felt to have been 
responsible through treachery for the 
sack of Rome and the ravaging of 
Italy and his native Gaul. It is clear 
too that Rutilius, the devoted public 
servant, so proud of his career and 
that of his father, was bound to dislike 
and fear the religion which led men, 
even men of his own background and 
ideals, to abandon the service of Rome 
when she most needed them. Rutilius, 
whose whole poem —or rather, all we 
have of it—is a reflection of the clas- 
sical spirit, was bound to dislike and 
fear the new religion because it was 
essentially incompatible with clas- 
sicism.®? The civilization which pro- 
claimed the eternity of Rome could not 
survive the triumph of the religion 
which inspired The City of God; the 
civilization which proclaimed the ideal 
of mens sana in corpore sano could 
not survive the triumph of the religion 
which reverenced St. Simeon Stylites. 

These things are clear to us, and it 
is evident, as we have seen, that Ruti- 
lius understood them too. But at no 
time is the future seen as inevitable by 
the people living in that time — and 
indeed it may be that it never is in- 
evitable. The journey of Rutilius took 
place in 416, and the freshness of his 
poem leads us to suppose that he com- 
posed it shortly afterwards — from 
notes taken during the voyage, no 
doubt, but also while his memory was 
still vivid. If so, he was writing when 
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the Emperor Honorius was at the very 
height of his triumphs. Usurpers had 
been overthrown one after another in 
Africa, Gaul and Spain, and the bar- 
barians, weakened by hunger and by 
the repeated victories of Constantius, 
had been driven into Spain, the Vandal 
king captured, and the Goths com- 
pelled, more than induced, to become 
foederati and to surrender Galla Pla- 
cidia. It would be easy in such cir- 
cumstances to believe, especially if one 
most ardently wished to do so, that 
Rome was once more to rise above all 
her difficulties. Rutilius writes: 


erige crinales lauros seniumque sacrati 
verticis in virides, Roma, refinge comas. 


porrige victuras Romana in saecula leges, 
solaque fatales non vereare colos, 
quamvis sedecies denis et mille peractis 
annus praeterea iam tibi nonus eat. 
quae restant nullis obnoxia tempora metis, 
dum stabunt terrae, dum polus astra 
feret! 
illud te reparat quod cetera regna 
resolvit: 
ordo renascendi est crescere posse malis. 


And yet... yet . . . remembering 
the bitterness with which our poet 
cursed Stilicho, his comparison of 
Christianity to the poison of Circe, yet 
one wonders. The man who wrote of 
the sure triumph of Rome may have 
written in the optimism, the eager faith 
of the bright day, but yet one feels 
that he had passed many a long night 
hour facing courageously the bitter 
knowledge that his Rome and his clas- 
sical world were doomed.®+4 


Warwick, New York 


NOTES 


1N. H. Baynes is inclined to hold Gratian’s 
minister, Merobaudes, responsible, though he sus- 
pects that his plans may have been supported by 
the Eastern administration; Cambridge Medieval 
History, vol. 1 (Cambridge, 1911) pp. 228 f. F. H 
Dudden suspects the Empress Justina, but cites 
no authority; The Life and Times of St. Ambrose 
(Oxford, 1935) vol, 1, p. 172. W. Ensslin suggests, 
with great probability, that this execution had 
been ordered by Valentinian I at the very end 
of his life, and carried out shortly after his death; 
Pauly-Wissowa, vol. 5. A (1934) col. 1944. 

2See Ernst Stein, Gesch. des Spdatrémischen 
Reiches, vol. 1 (Vienna, 1928) pp. 292-99 for a 
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concise account of these events and for refer- 
ences to the sources. 

8 For a review of the position of the foederati, 
see G. Humbert in Daremberg-Saglio, Diction- 
naire des Antiquités Grecques et Romaines, vol. 
2, part 2 (Paris, 1896) pp. 1210 ff. The actual 
term foederati, however, does not occur in this 
connection till 406; cf. Baynes (see note 1) p. 237, 
n. 1 

4 Dicamne ego receptos servitum Gothos castris 
tuis militem, terris sufficere cultorem? .. . 
quaecumque natio barbarorum robore_ ferocia 
numero gravis umquam nobis fuit, aut boni con- 
sulit ut quiescat aut laetatur quasi amica, si 
serviat; Latinius Pacatus Drepanius, Panegyricus 
Theodesio Augusto Dictus 22 (Baehrens, XII 
Panegyrici Latini [Leipzig, 1874] p. 291). 


5 Claudian, In Rufinum 2. 235 f. 


6 Magnificence they did have, as we see from 
the palace mosaic at Constantinople, and from 
the remains at Spalato and Piazza Armerina. 


7 The not-infrequent barbarian incursions, re- 
bellions and dynastic wars of this period were 
in no way comparable to the terrible chaos of 
the preceding century, and did not, as a rule, 
affect very extensive areas. 


8 See J. Sundwall, Westrémische Studien (Ber- 
lin, 1915); Karl Friedrich Stroheker, Der 
Senatorische Adel im Spétantiken Gallien (Tiibin- 
gen, 1948); Arnoldo Momigliano, “Gli Anici e 
la Storiografia Latina del VI Secolo Dopo Cristo,”’ 
Atti della Accademia Nazionale dei Lincei, Rendi- 
conti, vol. 11, fase. 11-12 (Rome, 1956) pp. 279-97. 
See also the excellent articles in Pauly-Wissowa, 
under the names of the great Roman families. 
Cf., also, for the not always easy relationships 
between civilian administrators and military em- 
perors, A. Alféldi, A Conflict of Ideas in the Late 
Roman Empire (Oxford, 1952); C. H. Coster, 
The Iudicium Quinquevirale (Monogr. 10, Me- 
diaeval Academy of America, Cambridge, Mass., 
1935). 


® On Paulinus of Nola, see, among many other 
authorities, especially Helm in Pauly-Wissowa, 
vol. 18, cols. 2331-51; Pierre Fabre, Saint Paulin 
de Nole et l’Amitié Chrétienne (Paris, 1949) [this 
book is fasc. 167 of the Bibliothéque des Ecoles 
Frangaises d'Athénes et de Rome]; Gaston Bois- 
sier, La Fin du Paganisme, 2nd ed. (Paris, 1894) 
vol. 2, pp. 49-103. His works are published in vols. 
29 and 30 of the Corpus Scriptorum Ecclesias- 
ticorum Latinorum (Vienna, 1894). 


10 He tells us that his family took him to Nola 
in earliest childhood, and that he first saw the 
shrine of St. Felix at that time; Carmen 21. 
349-50, 367-68. We do not know how long he re- 
mained there, or whether he went there again 
before his return as governor. Cf. Gino Chierici, 
“Sant’ Ambrogio e le Costruzioni Paoliniane di 
Cimitile,""’ Ambrosiana. Scritti di Storia, Archae- 
ologia ed Arte Publicati nel XVI Centenario 
della Nascita di Sant’ Ambrogio, CCCXL-MCMXL 
(Milan, 1942) pp. 315-31 and plates. It is fortunate 
that Professor Chierici is continuing his most 
valuable work at Cimitile and will no doubt 
publish equally interesting accounts of his further 
discoveries. 


11 His formal teaching cannot have lasted very 
long, because he was called to Trier about 365, 
when Paulinus was still very young, to become 
the tutor of Gratian, the future emperor. No 
doubt, though, he continued to follow the educa- 


tion of Paulinus very closely, by correspondence 
when they were separated, and in person when 
they were both in Bordeaux. Indeed, he took 
very great pride in the literary achievements of 
Paulinus, whom he complimented on having sur- 
passed his teacher. 


12 Epist. 46.2. “*. . obwohl,’’ says Helm (see 
note 9), “man die Briefe 46.47 hat fiir unecht 
erklaren wollen."’ We should notice, too, that St. 
Jerome seems convinced that St. Paulinus can 
read Greek easily; Jerome, Epist, 85. 3. 

13 Prof. 9. 

14 It is often said, on the authority of Ausonius, 
Epist. 24.3 and 25. 60, that Paulinus was consul 
suffectus (if consul at all, then suffectus because 
his name does not appear on the fasti) at some 
date before 379 a.v., but his governorship was a 
curule one and entitled him to six lictors, so that 
that may be sufficient explanation of the passages 
in Ausonius. Paulinus himself, though in later life 
he wrote of the days when people referred to 
him as senator, never mentioned having been 
consul. See Helm and also Fabre (see note 9) 
pp. 22-25. 

15 There seems no reason to doubt that Paulinus 
was a Christian. Prudentius, as Tillemont re- 
minds us (Histoire des Empéreurs, vol. 5, 1st ed. 
(Paris, 1701] p. 304; Prudentius, Contra Orationem 
Symmachi 558), lists the Paulini among the 
great patrician families who were Christians, and 
our Paulinus, a close relation of Melania the 
Elder and the owner of estates in Italy, was in 
all probability a member of this family. Cf. 
Stroheker (see note 8) p. 201. His parents were 
certainly Christians when they died, but we lack 
positive proof that they were Christians when he 
was born or that he was educated as a Christian; 
Fabre, pp. 16f. Unless, indeed, we may accept 
as such his statement that he was dedicated to 
St. Felix from his earliest childhood. So far as 
the writer knows, this has not been advanced 
as evidence elsewhere, but it does seem im- 
portant; see note 10. 

16 We do not know the details. One is tempted 
to think of the revolt of Eugenius and Arbogast 
in 392, but there is really nothing to go on. 
Paulinus, moved as he had been by his ex- 
perience at Nola, would certainly not have been 
inclined to favor the pagan cause. We know, 
too, that he later wrote a panegyric of Theodosius, 
a thing which he, no longer a layman, would 
have been most unlikely to do unless he had 
felt a strong admiration for that emperor. These 
are hints that he and his brother may have 
favored Theodosius so strongly as to have in- 
curred the hostility of the usurper, but they are 
at most faint hints, not evidence. 

17 Sulpicius Severus states that St. Martin 
miraculously cured Paulinus of an illness of the 
eyes (Vita S. Mart. 19.3) and since, in addition 
to being the biographer of St. Martin, he was 
the intimate friend of Paulinus, his statement 
carries great weight. Paulinus, however, ready 
though he was to see miracles everywhere —or at 
least at the shrine of St. Felix—tells us nothing 
of this one. This is the more remarkable as he 
does refer to having met St. Martin in Vienna 
(Epist. 18.9) and since it is reported by an 
eyewitness that on his deathbed he called for 
his brothers St. Martin and St. Januarius 
(Uranius, De obitu sancti Paulini 3, in Migne, 
P. L. vol. 53, col. 861). 


18 Epist. 58. 1-3. In view of the length of the 
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quotation, I use the translation given in Dudden 
(see note 1) vol. 2, p. 488 

19 Epist. 118. 5. 

20 Epist. 24. 15 f.; 29. 73 f. 

21 Epist. 24. 4. 

22, Carmen 10. 330 f.; Fabre, p. 163. See also 
Epist. 4. 3 to St. Augustine: . . . ut de hoc mundo 
quasi de naufragio nudus evadam. 

23 Some of these constructions date from his 
term as governor; indeed, he seems to have 
superimposed his monastery on an asylum which 
he had already built for poor people. He felt 
that in such a location, he and his monks would 
benefit from the prayers of those living below 
them; Epist. 29. 13; Carmen 21. 390. On the sub- 
ject of the constructions at Cimitile, cf. especially 
Chierici (see note 10). 

24 Edward M. Pickman, The Mind of Latin 
Christendom, vol. 1 (London, New York, Toronto, 
1937) p. 462. 

25 Augustine, Epist. 186; Jerome, Epist. 58. 11. 
Cf. also Jerome, Epist. 53. 

26 Epist. 45. 4. 

27 Epist. 50. 14. 

28 Paulinus, Epist. 28. 6; Gennadius, c. 48; cf. 
Jerome, Epist. 48. 8. 

29 Carmen 17. 261-63. For an interesting com- 
parison between the Arian Alaric and the heathen 
Radagaisus, see Orosius, Hist. 7. 37. 

30 Carmen 26. 233 f., 257. 

31 Epist. 8. 3. 11 f.; 25. 2 and 3. 

82 Epist. 8. 3. 22 ff.; Carmen 26. 20-28. 


38 Carmen 31. In this same poem he tells us 
that a group of the most distinguished Romans of 
his time had taken refuge with him. They were 
all connected with him through his close relation, 
the elder Melania. Enough of the old patrician 
remained in Paulinus for him to mention that 
one of them, Pinianus, the husband of Melania 
the younger, was descended from the P. Valerius 
Publicola who was consul in the Year I of the 
Republic. 


34 Carmen 26. 106 ff. The date of the consecra- 
tion of Paulinus as Bishop of Nola is not certain. 
St. Augustine, in The City of God (1. 10) begun 
shortly after the sack of Rome but not finished 
until many years later, refers to Paulinus noster, 
Nolensis episcopus in describing the behavior of 
Paulinus during the sack of Nola. One cannot be 
certain that Augustine meant that Paulinus was 
already bishop at that time, or whether— which 
seems much less probable—he refers to him as 
bishop because, though he was not bishop at the 
time of the sack, he had become so by the 
time St. Augustine finished his book. 


35 Augustine, loc. cit. and De cura pro mortuis 
gerenda 16. As Fabre says (p. 44), the Goths 
probably did not stay long at Nola and the 
damage done by them was probably superficial. 
We cannot be too sure, though: not much remains 
above ground at Cimitile today, and Procopius 
tells us of at least one Italian town, Urbesalvia, 
which had lain in ruins from the time of Alaric’s 
invasion to his own day; History of the Wars 
6. 16. 27-31. 


36 Epist. 45. One statement of Gregory of Tours 
seems to speak of her as still alive after her hus- 
band’s consecration as bishop; De Glor. Conf. 
110 (107). This of course is quite possible if 
Paulinus was consecrated as early as 408 or 
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even earlier, and it is another argument for 
supposing that he was bishop at the time of the 
sack. 

87 See Sergio Mochi Onory, Vescovi e Citta 
(Bologna, 1933), one of the most fascinating books 
about the period from the fourth to the sixth 
centuries. 


38 Epist. 12. 12; 14. 4; 15. 2. 3. 
39 See note 17 (col. 863). 


40 Uranius; Onory (see note 37) pp. 36 f. This 
seems the more probable because of what we 
know of the care taken by Paulinus in the dis- 
position of his property. See Jerome, Epist. 53 
and 58, both addressed to Paulinus. From Epist. 
58 in particular, it seems probable that Paulinus 
retained control of part of his property, though 
using it not for his private convenience, but for 
good works. Cf. St. Ambrose, Epist. 58, already 
cited. Pickman (see note 24) supposes that 
Paulinus transferred properties from himself as 
a private person to himself as Bishop of Nola 
(p. 249). This may well be true of his properties 
at Nola and Fondi; his estates in Gaul, those of 
Therasia in Spain, and any others they may have 
had, had probably been sold before they re- 
tired to Nola. See Ambrose, Epist. 58, already 
cited. 

41 Migne, P. L. vol. 61, col. 137; Fabre, p. 48. 

42 Uranius 12; Helm. 

43 Dial. 3. 1, in Migne, P. L. vol. 77, col. 215. 

44H. Philipp, Pauly-Wissowa, vol. 17, col. 814. 


# Helm points out that one of Paulinus’ own 
letters (50. 14) tells us, if what he calls a very 
improbable reading may be accepted, that 
Paulinus did pass a winter in Carthage. Onory, 
p. 119, also gives the story some credence, sug- 
gesting that it may have befallen, not our 
Paulinus, but a later Bishop of Nola of the same 
name, Paulinus iunior. It seems however that 
this Paulinus died on September 10, 441, so that we 
should be forced to assume either a third Bishop 
Paulinus of Nola or else a sack of Nola by the 
Vandals of which we hear from no other source. 
Another possibility might be that Gregory was 
mixing the Vandals and the Visigoths, and that 
Paulinus was carried off by the Visigoths—or 
actually followed them south to secure the re- 
lease of the widow's son. If so, though, we should 
have to resign ourselves to the loss of the pic- 
turesque episode of his working as gardener: 
Alaric cannot have done much gardening between 
the sack of Nola and his death at Cosenza. These 
pedantries, though, are secondary: we may both 
doubt that this captivity ever took ‘place, and yet 
feel that the legend, even in the matter of its 
incredibility, truly embodies the spirit of Paulinus. 

4#; Concerning Rutilius, see Vollmer in Pauly- 
Wissowa, vol. 1 A, cols. 1249-54 and authorities 
there cited. Special mention may be made of 


_Boisser (see note 9) vol. 2, pp. 197-201; A. Beug- 


not, Histoire de la Déstruction du Paganisme en 
Occident, vol. 2 (Paris, 1835) pp. 181-86; R. 
Pichon, Les Derniers Ecrivains Profanes (Paris, 
1906) pp. 260-68; E. S. Duckett, Latin Writers of 
the Fifth Century (New York, 1930) pp. 35-44. 
His poem has been translated, with introduction 
and notes, both helpful, by Prof. J. Wight Duff 
and Arnold M. Duff, in the Loeb Classical Li- 
brary. The translators prefer Claudius Rutilius 
Namatianus, an order often used, to Rutilius 
Claudius Namatianus, which I have followed 
Vollmer in preferring. 
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CHRISTIANITY AND THE INVASIONS 


47 The striking recovery of Rome is also em- 
phasized by Orosius, Hist. 7. 40. 

48 H. Pirenne has shown us that the Mediterran- 
ean remained of capital importance to the West 
until command of that sea was lost to the Arabs; 
Mohammed and Charlemagne, transl. by Bernard 
Miall (New York, 1939). But when the western 
Mediterranean became open again after the Van- 
dal interruption, Rome was no longer a great 
center of maritime trade, and it never again be- 
came one. When so great a ruler as Theodoric 
wanted to send an embassy to Constantinople in 
a ship of his own, he had to build one; Anony- 
mus Valesianus 14. 90. And that was in the Italy 
of before the Gothic Wars. The Italy that emerged 
from those wars, the Italy of the exarchs and the 
Lombards and the popes, was only the wreck of 
the Italy of Theodoric. 

49 Rutilius Namatianus, De Reditu Suo 1. 39-42. 
For the rest of this article, our poet will be cited 
as R.N. 


50 R. N. 2. 55. 
51 Orosius, Hist. 
52 R. N. 2. 57-60. 


53 The “‘Edict of Milan’’ is a familiar but really 
incorrect expression. See Otto Seeck, Zeitschr. f. 
Kirchengesch. 12 (1891) 381, confirmed in his 
Geschichte des Untergangs der Antiken Welt, 
vol. 1, 4th ed. (Stuttgart, 1922) pp. 498 f. We 


7. 37-38. 


should do better to speak of the ‘‘Rescript of 
Licinius."’ Cf. P. Charanis, Speculum 33 (1958) 
390. 


54 Cod. Theod. 16. 10. 10. For the temporary 
abrogation of this law by Eugenius, and its re- 
vival by Theodosius after the overthrow of the 


usurper, see the comments of Gothofridus, and 
the sources there cited. 

55 R. N. 1. 395-98. Beugnot (see note 46) p. 183; 
S. Dill, Roman Society in the Last Century of the 
Western Empire (London, 1906) p. 47. 

56 R. N. 1. 389. See also Beugnot, loc. cit. 

57 R. N. 1. 439-48 and 517-26. 

58 Vol. 2, p. 201. 

59 This comparison is of course not original; 
cf. Pichon (see note 46) p. 267. Miss Duckett 
(see note 46), though, is inclined to think that 
Rutilius felt nothing more than “indifference or 
silent contempt'’ for the Christians. She rightly 
points out that many Christians also disapproved 
of monks and hermits (p. 43). 

60 R. N. 1. 159 f. Helm (see note 9) col. 2334, 
aptly compares this passage with others in Pauli- 
nus (Carmen 21. 375, 396) in which Paulinus tells 
us that St. Felix warned him not to shed blood 
during his term of office. 

61 R. N. 1. 47-49, 63-66, 69-72, 77-80. 

62 It is true that Rome tolerated the worship 
of Adonis and Mithras; true, even, that Rutilius 
himself was the pleased spectator of a rustic 
festival in honor of Osiris (R. N. 1. 371-76) but 
these gods, if foreign to the true classical spirit— 
to the Artemis of Euripides who could not defile 
herself by witnessing the death of Hippolytus— 
were at least not openly defiant of it, or incon- 
sistent with service of the state. 

63 R. N. 1. 115 f., 133-40. 

64 Contra, Duckett, pp. 42, 44; Dill (see note 55) 
p. 310 f.; and others. Cf., however, Pichon, pp. 
260 f., for a view at least approaching the one 
taken in this paper. 
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MICHIGAN CLASSICISTS ORGANIZE 


Congratulations to Michigan teachers upon 
the formation of the new Michigan Clas- 
sical Conference in October, 1958 at Michi- 
gan State University, East Lansing. The 
statement reads: 


MEMBERSHIP in the new Conference is open 
to all teachers of Classics and all friends 
of the Classics in the state. Its pur- 
pose is to promote the study and the 
teaching of the Classics and to foster a 
spirit of cooperation and fellowship among 
its members. The Conference is intended 
as a practical working group which will 
initiate projects and carry on activities 
for the benefit of the Classics in Michigan. 
At the first meeting several such projects 
were discussed, including a thorough sur- 
vey of the state of the Classics in Michi- 
gan at the present time, the publication of 
a newsletter, and an inauguration of a 
State Latin Contest. The first projects to 
be undertaken will be the survey and the 
newsletter. 

In addition to the officers listed below, 
two members of the University of Michigan 
Classics Department were active in the 
steps leading to the formation of the MCC: 
Professor James E. Dunlap, former chair- 
man of this department, as chairman of 
the Steering Committee, and _ Professor 
Warren E. Blake as chairman of the Com- 
mittee to draft a Constitution. Some 130 
people attended the first meeting and great 
enthusiasm was displayed. 

President: Miss Eunice E. Kraft, West- 
ern Michigan University, Kalamazoo. First 
Vice-President: Donald L. Riddering, 
Cooley High School, Detroit. Second Vice- 
President: Miss Virginia A. Cooper, East- 
ern Michigan College, Ypsilanti. Secre- 
tary: Miss Edna Mae Shafer, Marshall 
High School. Treasurer: Prof. William M. 
Seaman, Michigan State University, East 
Lansing. Members of Executive Council: 
Prof. Gerald F. Else, University of Mich- 
igan; Dr. Edith M. Kovach, Mumford High 
School, Detroit; Father Walter A. Mark- 
owicz, Sacred Heart Seminary, Detroit. 


THE CLASSICS IN ENGLAND 


A talk given before a meeting of the teach- 
ers of Classics in New England. 


THE TEACHING of Classics is a wide subject, 
even in our narrow confines, and in order 
not to cast you adrift on a featureless sea of 
generalities, I think I had better restrict my- 
self to those areas of English classical 
teaching in which I am familiar with the 
landmarks and can pilot you with some 
knowledge. Therefore I shall confine these 
remarks to the teaching of Classics in the 
English Public Schools, and in the interests 
of greater clarity I shall speak of only one 
of these schools, Rugby, where I have taught 
for the last 6 years, and to which I shall re- 
turn in September. 

Many of you no doubt see the Independent 
School Bulletin, and will remember the ar- 
ticle in the January issue on the house sys- 
tem at Rugby by one of the present house- 
masters. Here I will say nothing more about 
the Public Schools than that they are board- 
ing schools, expensive and private. An Eng- 
lish Prep School is not what you think it is, 
either; he was a wise man who called us 
two nations kept apart by a common lan- 
guage. Our Prep Schools prepare boys for 
the Public Schools, and send them on at the 
age of 13; they remain at their schools until 
they are 18. In general, Public Schools are 
similar to private schools here, but it is im- 
portant to realize that they play a greater 
part in English education than private 
schools do here, in that they take a larger 
proportion of the boys of school age in the 
country, and that few parents who could af- 
ford the fees would decide not to send their 
son to a Public School. 

To enter a Public School a boy must reach 
a certain standard in an examination agreed 
upon by all the schools, and called the Com- 
mon Entrance examination. The questions 
are the same for every school, but each 
school marks the papers of its own candi- 
dates and sets its own passing standard. 
This exam is an achievement test and ex- 
amines a boy’s knowledge of Latin, English, 
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Mathematics, History and French. The Pub- 
lic Schools may be willing to overlook to a 
greater or lesser extent shortcomings in 
other subjects, but all require some definite 
standard of Latin; the exam covers material 
about half-way between the S. E. B. Alpha 
and Beta, and boys usually begin to study 
Latin when they are nine or ten. 

The Public Schools are able to insist on 
Latin in this way — indeed they are almost 
forced to do so — because Oxford and Cam- 
bridge both require that all candidates for 
“admission shall have reached a certain 
standard of Latin at school. The object of 
this requirement is to ensure that all stu- 
dents shall have some knowledge of Roman 
civilization and of the structure of their own 
language; it does the latter fairly success- 
fully, but I think it is questionable whether 
it is the best way to achieve the former. 
However, I never argue against it too 
strongly — that regulation is my bread and 
butter as a Latin teacher. 

A boy’s course of study in his first years 
at his Public School is governed by the re- 
quirements of a national examination called 
the General Certificate of Education. This 
examination is run by the Ministry of Edu- 
cation, and is a test of a student’s achieve- 
ment in almost any subject he wishes to of- 
fer and in any number of subjects. In the 
schools run by the government the pupils 
usually take this exam at 16, which is the 
legal age for leaving school. At Rugby only 
our slower boys take the exam so late; the 
usual age is 15, and the really clever boys 
try their hands at 14, or at the end of their 
first year in the school. Although it is possi- 
ble to offer only one subject, the Rugby 
practice is to have the boys examined in all 
the subjects which they are being taught, 
that is to say, in Latin, English, History, 
French, Mathematics, Science, and either 
Greek or German; the boys are free to 
choose which one of these last two they wish 
to study. The Latin exam consists of two pa- 
pers: the first contains six sentences and a 
short piece of connected prose to be put into 
Latin, and a passage of Caesar for sight 
translation; in the second there are two 
sight passages, one from Livy, the other 
from Ovid, and a choice of 3 general ques- 
tions — derivations, mythology, famous his- 
torical figures, etc. — requiring only the 
briefest answers, for the main emphasis in 
the exam is on the language. 

To prepare the boys for this exam we take 
them through all the basic syntax, covering 
the S. E. B. Gamma syllabus together with 
Conditions, Temporals, and Impersonal 
Verbs. Caesar is read mainly in the lower 


forms and in our Prep Schools, and we get 
them on to Livy — usually the story of Han- 
nibal — for their last year before the exam; 
by this time they will also have read some 
Virgil or some Ovid. We seem to make 
much more use of prepared readers than 
you do, by which I mean that we do not 
spend so much time in the elementary 
stages on one author, but we use books 
which contain extracts from many writers 
both in prose and verse, which can be used 
to give a broader picture of Roman life. The 
boys are quite surprised to find that the 
Romans did not spend all their leisure mo- 
ments throwing legions across the river. An- 
other difference in approach is our greater 
emphasis on the writing of Latin, an empha- 
sis which increases as the study advances, 
and of which I ‘shall say more later. 

So far I have said nothing about Greek, 
and as the General Certificate exam marks 
the parting of the ways as the majority of 
boys turn their backs on Latin and wander 
down the primrose path to gentler fields, 
this will be a good moment to look back and 
trace the course of Greek over the same 
ground. Not many Prep Schools’. teach 
Greek, and so quite a few boys start Greek 
at Rugby, and work up through Xenophon 
and Atticized Herodotus to Thucydides and 
Euripides. Again the General Certificate 
sets certain standards; there are two pa- 
pers, the first consisting of a piece of Xeno- 
phon for sight translation and 10 sentences 
to be put into Greek, involving Indirect 
Speech, Purpose and Result Clauses, Condi- 
tions, etc. The second paper has a passage 
of Thucydides and of Euripides for sight 
translation. Homer they do not touch until 
some time later; we try to avoid the risk of 
confusing them by the introduction of unfa- 
miliar forms, and are anxious to begin the 
building of a vocabulary for Tragedy as 
soon as possible. 

Throughout this period the boys study 
Latin for 5 lessons of 45 minutes each week, 
out of a total of 32 lessons. In England we 
do not make use of study halls, and so the 
boys of the lower forms are taught by a 
master during every lesson-time; the sen- 
ior forms do not attend so many classes 
so that they may have time for reading. 
One result of this system is that the boys 
do not have an assignment for every 
lesson; each evening they prepare for two 
of the classes of the following day, and so 
of the 5 Latin lessons only 2 are prepared, 
and similarly the Greek classes, which 
meet 6 times a week, have only 2 lessons 
prepared. I must confess that it took me 
some time to settle in to the American 
system; it is splendid for pressing ahead 
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with translation, but I have found difficulty 


in arranging time for written work to be 
done, and even more for giving the work 
back and going through the mistakes with 
the boys. 

I mentioned just now that the General 
Certificate marks the parting of the ways, 
and at this point I had better digress from 
my topic and explain what happens, be- 
cause our practice is very different from 
yours, and some of you :“ay not be familiar 
with it. Before the General Certificate all 
the boys in the school are doing much the 
same work, but after this exam they divide 
into 3 separate blocks, as we call them, 
according to the field in which they have 
chosen to specialize. Thus we have the A 
Block for those who choose Latin and 
Greek, the B Block for modern languages, 
English, History, or Geography, and the C 
Block for Mathematics and the Sciences. In 
addition to the subjects in which he is 
specializing every boy has to take Scripture, 
English, and one other subject of his own 
choice. For this subject he is free to choose 
one from all the subjects which the school of- 
fers; so long as somebody can teach it, 
the boy can study it. 


Perhaps some figures will give you a 
clearer idea of the extent of our specializa- 


tion. Out of a total of 32 lessons in the 
week, between 18 and 23 are given to the 
specialized subjects, 3 or 4 go to English, 
4 to the optional subject which the boy has 
chosen, and 2 to Scripture. One result of 
this specialization is that an English boy in 
his last year is about two years ahead of 
a comparable American boy in the subjects 
in which he has specialized; this estimate 
is based not only on my own observations 
at St. Paul’s, but also on the remarks of 
my colleagues at Rugby, where we have 
had a boy from an American private school 
almost every year since I have been there. 
At home we are perhaps more aware of the 
reverse side of the picture, and in educa- 
tional circles you will constantly hear la- 
ments over the excessive specialization in 
our schools; the fault here is not so much in 
the system itself as in the entrance require- 
ments of the Universities, especially in 
the sciences. They have increased the 
amount of material with which a student 
must be familiar before he can start his 
University course to such an extent that 
more and more of the student’s time has 
to be devoted to his special subjects, and 
he has less and less opportunity to educate 
himself. I hope that when we reform the 
system we limit specialization, but do not 
abandon it. I believe that there is great 
merit in getting to know one subject really 
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well; not only is such knowledge likely to re- 
main in the mind, but the mind _ itself 
benefits because it has experienced what 
thorough study and thorough knowledge is. 
I am sure that we have all suffered the 
experience of teaching a boy who has 
been hurried over his elementary grammar 
to meet some exam, and who thinks—but 
oh how mistakenly!—that he knows it, 
and I need not remind this present com- 
pany that to Socrates the first step to 
knowledge was to remove false conceptions 
of what is involved in knowing anything. 
Furthermore the student who specializes in 
languages finds that he is studying not a 
series of authors but a civilization, for his 
specialization gives him the opportunity to 
study not only the author’s ideas but the 
ideas of the society in which he wrote, how 
he was influenced by past history, and what 
his influence on the future was. Then he 
may be able to use this foreign civilization 
as a vantage-point from which to survey 
his own. 

Now let us turn our attention to the clas- 
sical specialists at Rugby. These boys have 
as their ‘main subjects either Latin and 
Greek or Latin and History; the time-table 
is the same for both groups, except that 
when the Greeks are doing Greek, the His- 
torians go elsewhere for History. The clas- 
sical course consists of Ancient History, 
especially the history of Greece in the 5th 
century and of Rome from the Punic Wars 
to the foundation of the Principate; Com- 
position in Latin and Greek in both prose 
and verse; Sight Translation; and the study 
of the major authors and their back- 
grounds. Concrete examples are always 
clearer, so here is the list of books read 
during 1957. You will see that there are 4 
forms and that each form has 4 books 
on the go at any one time. It is only fair 
to add that the two bottom forms do 
not read either the choruses of tragedy 
or the speeches of Thucydides. The forms 
are numbered in order of seniority: a boy 
starts in No. 4 and moves upwards; the less 
able do not get further than No. 2. 

Form 4. Easter Term: Plato, Apology; 
Odyssey 5 and 6; Terence, Andria; Horace, 
Odes 2. Summer Term: Euripides, I[phi- 
genia in Tauris; Thucydides 4; Cicero, 
Catiline 1 and 2; Aeneid 2. Christmas Term: 
Euripides, Alcestis; Andocides, De Mys- 
teriis; Livy 21; Ovid, Fasti, selections. 

Form 3. Easter: Plato, Apology; Odyssey 
5-8; Cicero, De Senectute; Horace, Odes 2. 
Summer: Sophocles, Ajax; Thucydides 2; 
Cicero, Catiline 1 and 2; Aeneid 7. Christ- 
mas: Demosthenes, Philippics 2 and 3; Eurip- 
ides, Electra; Livy 21; Georgic 1. 
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Form 2. Easter: Plato, Republic 7; Iliad 
22-24; Cicero, selected letters; Horace, 
Odes 2 and 4. Summer: Herodotus 2. 38-95; 
Thucydides 1. 66-88; Aristophanes, Clouds; 
Cicero, In Caecilium Divinatio; Aeneid 7. 
Christmas: Demosthenes, De Corona; Aes- 
chylus, Agamemnon; Livy 22; Lucretius 1. 

Form 1. Easter: Plato, Phaedo; Odyssey 
19-21; Aristophanes, Frogs; Catullus, selec- 
tions; Tacitus, Annals 4. Summer: Herodo- 
tus 4; Euripides, Troades; Aeneid 7; Cicero, 
Pro Sestio. Christmas: Demosthenes, De 
Corona; Aeschylus, Agamemnon; Lucretius 
1; Georgic 1; Cicero, Somnium Scipionis. 

Prose Composition is emphasized, as I 
mentioned earlier. The boys start with nar- 
rative passages in the style of the his- 
torians, and later are faced with oratorical 
and philosophical pieces as their experience 
of the language grows. I am a strong be- 
liever in the value of prose writing, but I 
hope that nobody will ask me to defend the 
practice of writing verses; I should find it 
very hard to do. 

The General Certificate of Education re- 
appears on a boy’s horizon towards the end 
of his school career; the papers he took 
when he was about 15 were of the Ordinary 
level, but the Certificate can also be gained 


at Advanced and at Scholarship level, and 
we make all our boys attempt the Advanced 
exam in at least one subject. The Scholar- 
ship level papers are harder than the Ad- 
vanced, and are taken only by clever boys 
who hope to win government awards to pay 
for their studies at a University, but they 


are otherwise similar to the Advanced 
papers. In Classics the exam consists of 
Prose Composition, Sight Translation, His- 
tory, a General Paper, and 4 prescribed 
books. 

For the really clever boy there is another 
test of his quality, the Scholarship Exam- 
inations set by the Universities. The pur- 
pose of these exams is to select able schol- 
ars and the winners are given their 
tuition at a reduced rate, so that nobody of 
real ability should be lost to the University 
through poverty. However, you will see 
that ability rather than need is the test; 
this is common to most English scholar- 
ship schemes. The scholarships are eagerly 
competed for not only because of their fi- 
nancial benefits but also for the honor they 
bring both to the school and to the boy 
himself. English schoolboys are perhaps 
more sympathetic than Americans towards 
the possessors of brains, and the winners 
of University scholarships are respected 
members of the school, so that these schol- 
arships serve a useful purpose in honoring 
mental ability and endeavor. 


So far I have been careful to remain 
safely behind a barricade of facts, and have 
only rarely risked a quick sally into the 
controversial field of personal opinion and 
judgement, with a line of retreat never far 
away. I feel that it would be contrary to 
the purpose behind all exchanges of teach- 
ers if I did not abandon these Fabian 
tactics, and hazard a few personal im- 
pressions; what such impressions are worth 
coming from a visitor who has been in 
your country only since last September, I 
must leave you to decide. 

The English boy has at nearly all levels 
greater efficiency in translation and compo- 
sition; he has been much better drilled in 
the early stages. Hence he covers more 
ground, and can gain a more thorough and 
complete knowledge of Greek and Roman 
civilizations. I say he can gain a more 
thorough knowledge; I am not altogether 
sure that he does. Our Classics teaching 
still bears some traces of the attitude of 
the old Headmaster who greeted a class 
at the beginning of a new term with the 
words: ‘‘Now boys, this term you are to 
have the privilege of reading the Oedipus 
Coloneus of Sophocles; a veritable treas- 
ure-house of grammatical peculiarities.” 

By contrast the American boys that I 
have come across are much less accurate, 
and much less concerned with the details. 
On the other hand the less academically- 
gifted boy is not so weighed down by 
the burden of translation, and seems to 
have more time and interest to spare for 
the meaning of what he reads; he is cer- 
tainly more familiar with and ready to use 
polysyllabic generalities than his English 
counterpart. 

I would not like to end this talk without 
saying how very much I have enjoyed and 
benefited from this year over here. When 
people ask me if I am going to stay here, the 
answer is, “No. I am going back to Eng- 
land."’ But I shall go back wiser than I came. 


T. A. BucKNEY 
St. Paul’s School 


LATIN READERS USED 
IN ENGLISH SCHOOLS 


THE FOLLOWING LIST of readers used in 
English schools was compiled this past sum- 
mer during a visit to England, in con- 
sultation with some teachers of Latin in 
English schools. The teachers recommend- 
ing these texts were without exception 
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those who were teaching Latin in the gram- 
mar schools, not the exclusive public 
schools. All of the books may be purchased 
from the London bookseller Foyles (119-125 
Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2), as 
well as from the publishers named. They 
are small and quite inexpensive, suitable, 
perhaps, for supplementary reading in Lat- 
in classes in American secondary schools. 

A First Latin Reader, R. A. A. Beresford. 
Blackie and Son, Ltd., London. 

Balbus: A Latin Reading Book for Junior 
Forms, G. M. Lyne; illustrated by W. Heath 
Robinson. Edward Arnold and Co., London, 
1950. 

Friday Afternoon Latin Book, I. William- 
son. Blackie and Son, Ltd., London, 1958. 

Pseudolus Noster, C. W. E. Peckett and 
A. R. Munday. Wilding and Son, Ltd., 
Shrewsbury, 2nd edition, 1952. 

Roma: A Reader for the Second Stage 
of Latin, C. E. Robinson and P. G. Hunter. 
Cambridge University Press, 1953. 

Noctes Latinae, W. Madeley (Elementary 
Classics Series). Macmillan and Co., 1944. 

Noctes Latinae Alterae (Elementary Clas- 
sics Series). Macmillan and Co., 1938. 

Pax et Imperium: A Middle School Latin 
Reader, J. M. Cobban. Methuen and Co., 
Ltd., London, 3rd edition, 1950. 

The Roman Army: Selections from Var- 
ious Latin Authors -—— for 6th Form, 
C. M. H. Millar. Macmillan and Co., 1955. 

Regesque Consulesque Romani: Fabellae 
ex T. Livi Historia, F. R. Dale (Lingua 
Latina Series). Oxford University Press, 
1915. 

Murder at Larinum (Narrative portions 
of Cicero’s speech Pro Cluentio), Hum- 
phrey Grose-Hodge. Cambridge University 
Press, 1953. 

The Story of Camilla (From Aeneid 7 
and 11), Bertha Tilley. Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 1956. 

Poetry and Prose: Selections from Less 
Familiar Latin Writers, Barbara J. Hodge 
and F. Kinchin Smith. George Unwin and 
Son, Ltd., London. 

MMF. 


A NEW EMPHASIS IN LATIN 


FRUSTRATIONS multiply as our civilization be- 
comes more complex. And the new frustra- 
tion for those who believe in the study of 


Latin and Greek in our schools seems to 
be an adequate justification in the minds 
of parents why the study of the Classics, 
especially Latin, fits into the picture of 
modern education. For we no longer have 
a large body of parents who have been 
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trained in the study of the classical lan- 
guages. And modern parents, shall we say, 
are all clustered in the State of Missouri! 

It seems to me that our era of experi- 
mentation in the teaching of Latin, begun 
with the publication of the notorious Re- 
port of the Classical Investigation in 1924, 
should now come to an end. It is time now 
to get down to tacks of non-corrodible 
metal. Our objectives (perish the term!) 
should be more down-to-earth. We must 
no longer join hands with those who think 
that Proper Teeth-Washing, How to Relax, 
How to Mix Better Batters (not baseball 
players), or even How to Drive Safely 
(let Dad exercise that pedagogy) are the 
courses that will build better citizens. We 
have had a long run of arguments by the 
educationists on the social aspects of high- 
school training. Result: an especially large 
crop of anti-social teenagers. If mural 
chirography means anything, it means that 
our training in schools of the future must 
be directed toward producing graduates 
who can think more logicaily and feel 
more sympathetically. 

The study of Latin as a language and 
the translation of Greek and Roman works 
as literature offer an excellent chance for 
Latin teachers in school and college to 
step in time with the step of modern 
science. Let us take out of mothballs and 
dust off the old suit which we have seen 
fit to label The Study of Latin as a Means 
for Developing More Logical Thinking, or 
The Study of Latin as a Means for Develop- 
ing a Readier Ability to Choose a more 
Forceful or Pleasing Word, or The Study 
of Latin for the Better Understanding of 
English Grammar. We could snip off the 
drab buttons and sew on more gaudy ones 
(not too gaudy) and the suit needn’t be 
wholly black. 

What I am getting at is this: our best 
argument for the study of Latin today is 
the help it will provide for the student's 
command of English. And, incongruous as 
it may seem, we should approach from the 
negative side. I have in mind, of course, 
both pupil and attendant at a PTA meet- 
ing. Heretofore we have argued that the 
study of Latin is valuable for spelling 
where the Latin derivative obviously gives 
the clue, and for the more accurate use of 
fundamentals in English grammar (qui, 
quem, who, whom; quisque est, each is, 
quasi esset, as if he were — not like he 
was, etc., etc.). This is good logic, of 
course, and ought to be convincing. But it 
seems dry and pedantic to the average 
parent and is always answered by the hos- 
tile educationist that sound pedagogical 
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principles in the teaching of English gram- 
mar would produce the same results more 
directly and with less work. 

My point is perhaps best illustrated by 
this. In a play that appeared recently on 
Broadway and was published in Theatre 
Arts, called Time Out For Ginger (inci- 
dentally an attractive, sophisticated play). 
the author made his characters, obviously 
of the upper intellectual group, commit 
one blunder after another in grammatical 
phrasing and usage—plurals with singular 
nouns, double negatives, “like’’ as if a 
conjunction, objective case ‘‘who’’ and nom- 
inative ‘‘whom.’’ No one would charge the 
playwright with not knowing what the prop- 
er usage is, but I, for one, would con- 
demn him for being indifferent about it. 
And it is this indifference in the use of 
English that makes me feel in my more 
depressed moments that our beautiful lan- 
guage is going to pot. ‘‘Who cares?’’ seems 
to motivate the prose and verse writers 
of today. Some of the English prose in 
the Saturday Evening Post and similar 
magazines is mere gobbledegook stuff. And 
the modern verse writer seems to feel an 
entire indifference to such things as sub- 
ject and predicate, let alone, in many in- 
stances, a plain straight idea! Most prose 
writers, with the exception of a few such 
as Clifton Fadiman who, in his More Than 
a Number Can Play writes a fluent and de- 
lightfully correct English, would almost 
seem to blush to write accurate English. 
They are afraid, I suspect, that they will 
appear upstage, denizens of Ivory Towers. 

Now what we must do in PTA meetings 
is to call attention to the fact that we 
Latin teachers, using irrefutable source ma- 
terial, make it our business to counter this 
trend in indifferent use of English. We 
must subscribe to the idea ourselves, and 
exhort parents to do likewise, that the 
beauty and expressive accuracy of the Eng- 
lish language must not be sacrificed, shall 
we say, on the altar of indifference. We 
must combat the idea embraced by Prof. 
Robert Hall in his book, Leave Your Lan- 
guage Alone and by Prof. Bergan Evans in 
his Dictionary of English Usage that, if 
the public uses English pronunciation and 
grammar wrongly for a sufficient length 
of time, it becomes acceptable! We must 
tell parents that we Latin teachers are 
dedicated to the job of developing their 
children’s capacity to choose the more 
proper word and phrase in their speech 
and writing, as well as to teach them how 
to translate Latin, have a feeling for it as a 
language, and appreciate an ancient civi- 


lization and what it has contributed to the 
progress of the Western World. 

Now, in the classroom we should have 
clear in our minds what constitutes the 
important objectives in the study of Latin; 
which means, of course, in the teaching 
of Latin. Put negatively, we are not teach- 
ing Latin to enable pupils to pass college 
entrance examinations, although the qual- 
ity of teaching for such an objective, now 
a discarded ideal, should be present. We 
are not teaching our pupils to pronounce 
Latin accurately over the radio or before 
critical classics deans. We are not teach- 
ing our first- and second-year pupils to qual- 
ify for the disentanglement of Cicero’s com- 
plicated prose and the soaring hexameters 
of Vergil, although the quality of our teach- 
ing and the inspiration that we implant 
should lead pupils to want to experience 
these things. 

Then, what is the aim that we can claim 
properly for the teaching of Latin? It seems 
to me as simple as this: we must trans- 
late and retranslate until first-year fry 
feel the true nature of the Latin sentence, 
with all its subordinate parts. We must 
strongly stress proper English word mean- 
ings and grammar and the function of 
derivatives. In the second year, whatever 
the author or potpourri of material, an 
even more intensive stress should be placed 
upon accuracy in the use of English. The 
pupil should learn early why “customs” 
is a better word for institutis than ‘‘in- 
stitutions”; why ‘‘civilization” is better for 
humanitate than ‘‘humanity”; why ‘‘be- 
cause Caesar remembered” is better than 
“Caesar, because he held in memory”; 
why ‘‘when Caesar learned this’’ is better 
English than ‘‘which, when Caesar 
learned’’; why ‘‘Caesar had to do every- 
thing at once”’ is better than ‘‘all things 
had to be done by Caesar at one time,” 
and hundreds of other good-Latin but bad- 
English expressions. 

And all through the years of high-school 
Latin study, but especially during the first 
two, we should aim to make our students 
alertly conscious of rightness and wrong- 
ness in pronunciation of English words, 
whether particularly germane to the ma- 
terial read or not. And where etymology 
operates clearly, as in adherent, we should 
show that ad-haereo makes it evident that 
the -her part of the word must more 
properly be sounded as in -heer than in 
-hair, because of the diphthong; why be- 
ligerrent is the wrong spelling for belliger- 
ent and why the quos in quos sibi Caesar 
oblatos gavisus, illos retineri iussit 
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(B. G. 4. 13) should be translated ‘‘who’’ not 
“whom.” 

My plea for concentration upon essen- 
tials of Latin forms and grammar that are 
related to English is based upon an ob- 
servation of and experience in the teaching 
of Latin extending over fifty years. I feel 
certain that we cannot and should not re- 
vert to the formal classroom procedures of 
a half century ago or those to which I 
was exposed sixty years ago. Neither can 
we afford to fritter away precious school 
time trying to get the mediocre pupil con- 
scious of reading Latin as Romans read 
it. There is an intermediate aim-level, and 
for the teacher to accomplish language 
values comparable to the values of math- 
ematics and science courses in this jet age, 
he must do three important things, espe- 
cially in the critical second year: (a) adopt 
a textbook that confines the reading material 
to that which is most worth re-reading, 
with summaries of the matter not read; 
(b) make derivative study extend beyond 
mere facts of relationship to use in orig- 
inal sentences; (c) make frequent refer- 
ence to, even lecturettes on, words of 
curious vrigin and observations on defec- 
tive grammatical usage and pronunciation 
heard so often on the radio and TV. 

It is true that this procedure, this em- 
phasis and de-emphasis, this mutability in 
Latin teaching, is certain to make the 
modern Latin teacher’s task more difficult 
than ever before. But I see no salvation 
for Latin study in this jet-age emphasis upon 
mathematics and science other than just 
so strenuous a regime. We are unfortu- 
nately pitted against unusual curricular of- 
ferings. We are competing with courses 
in Auto-Driving, Better Teeth-Brushing, 
Marriage for Adolescents, Social Etiquette 
in the Dance-Hall, not to mention TV west- 
erns and Ma and Dad insisting that their 
life pleasures shall not be thwarted by 
domestic barriers. ‘‘Latin for Better Eng- 
lish” must be our slogan. 


Dorrance S. WHITE 
State University of lowa 


CLASSICS AND THE ENGLISH PH.D. 


Excerpts (provided by Raymond V. Schoder, 
S.J.) from a committee report of the College 
English Association, June, 1957, by Alvan S. 
Ryan as committee chairman: 


WE HOLD that it is wiser to try to increase 
the competence of English graduate stu- 
dents in foreign language and literature than 
to add extensive work in the classics in 
translation. The foreign language reading 
requirement as a ‘‘tool of research’’ has be- 
come perfunctory and mechanical.... We 
should extend the Ph.D. requirement beyond 
the merely instrumental. 

It is the view of this committee that a 
constantly deepening knowledge of at least 
one foreign language and literature should 
be the mark of a humane scholar in Eng- 
lish. .. . We therefore recommend that for 
the usual requirement of two or three lan- 
guages be substituted the requirement of 
one language and literature. Generally it 
will be Greek, Latin, French, or German.... 

The committee considers that English de- 
partments, and particularly the graduate 
schools, have been culpably passive in the 
face of the steady decline of Greek and Latin 
studies. In view of the present revival of the 
classics in translation, and the almost uni- 
versally acknowledged importance of classi- 
cal literature to the student of English 
literature, we urge that graduate schools of 
English take definite and immediate steps to 
encourage classical language study. 
There is support of this in the present prac- 
tices of some of the leading graduate pro- 
grams in English. In one of these, graduate 
students in English may enroll in an inten- 
sive Beginners’ Greek Course which meets 
five times a week, but do not receive grad- 
uate credit. In other universities, students 
receive graduate credit for beginning Greek, 
provided they continue their study to the 
point where they are able to read Homer or 
Plato with some facility. 

We wish to increase rather than diminish 
the emphasis on foreign languages... . In- 
stead of having a whole department of 
Ph.D.’s with a hypothetical knowledge of 
three languages which seldom came to per- 
formance, there might be one member who 
is really at home with Greek literature in 
the original, another with German, a third 
with French, and a fourth with Italian. 

Our continued reiteration of the impor- 
tance of foreign language studies in high 
schools and colleges will neither have nor 
deserve a serious hearing until we demon- 
strate by our practice on the graduate school 
level that competence in foreign language 
and literature is essential to the humanist 
and scholar. 
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ROMAN GHOST-WRITERS 


IN MatHews’ Dictionary of American- 
isms! the term ‘‘ghost-writing’’ is re- 
ported to have appeared first in printed 
American English in the year 1928. All 
are familiar with the frequency of the 
expression during the past three dec- 
ades. It has probably been used most 
often with reference to speeches made 
by presidents of the United States, but 
has been by no means restricted to such 
contexts. That overburdened executives 
both public and private avail them- 
selves of the services of speech-writers 
is no secret. However, it is perhaps not 
so well known that such measures were 
resorted to in classical antiquity. 

Tacitus (Ann. 13.3. 1-2) gives a sum- 
mary of Nero’s laudatio of Claudius de- 
livered on the day of that emperor’s 
funeral. He reports that the audience 
was serious and attentive during the 
early part of the speech in which Nero 
kept to the facts, such as the antiquity 
of the Claudian gens, the consulates and 
triumphs of Claudius’ ancestors, and 
the dead emperor’s activities in the field 
of the artes liberales. But when Nero 
began to extol Claudius’ providentia and 
sapientia, no one could refrain from 
laughter. This happened, writes Tac- 
itus (2): 


quamquam oratio a Seneca composita mul- 
tum cultus praeferret, ut fuit illi viro in- 
genium amoenum et temporis eius auribus 
accommodatum. 


It is apparent that little effort had been 
made to conceal the fact that Seneca 
was the author of the oration, for Tac- 
itus (3) adds: 


Annotabant seniores, quibus otiosum est 
vetera et praesentia contendere, primum ex 
iis qui rerum potiti essent Neronem alienae 
facundiae eguisse. 


The word eguisse in the above quota- 
tion is significant. It is definitely meant 


NOTES 


to imply that Nero could not have writ- 
ten the speech himself even had he 
chosen to do so.* Strangely enough, 
Tacitus, who is hardly inclined to spare 
the Julio-Claudians, much less Nero in 
particular, seems to offer an apologia 
for the young emperor’s alleged inepti- 
tude in oratorical composition by point- 
ing out that in his boyhood he had 
directed his ‘‘lively intelligence’ toward 
other pursuits (7. Cf. Suet. Nero 52). 

If Nero needed the assistance of Sen- 
eca in the composition of the funeral 
oration, he must have relied on his tu- 
tor even more in the case of the speech 
delivered immediately afterward to the 
Senate. This second address of the day 
was his maiden speech as emperor be- 
fore that body and demanded the ut- 
most skill and care since it presented a 
kind of program which he professed his 
intention to follow during his coming 
reign (Tac. Ann. 13. 4. 1-3). The content 
of Tacitus’ long résumé of the speech 
indicates that there can be no doubt of 
Seneca’s collaboration, yet Tacitus, odd 
as it may seem, says nothing to suggest 
that Nero relied on a ghost-writer in 
this instance.* 

Seneca’s continued activity as Nero’s 
ghost-writer is reported by Tacitus 
(Ann. 13.11) where he refers to: 


crebris orationibus, quas Seneca, testificando 
quam honesta praeciperet, vel iactandi in- 
genii, voce principis vulgabat. 


The extent, if any, to which bias against 
both Nero and Seneca may be involved 
in passages where the ‘“‘ghosting”’ of the 
emperor’s speeches is indicated is hard 
to measure with accuracy. It is safe to 
assume, however, that Nero was not 
wholly incapable of writing texts for 
speeches as described.4 

Another and perhaps more interesting 
case of ghost-writing among the Ro- 
mans is concerned again with an em- 
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peror, Otho. In Histories 1. 90 Tacitus 
reports a contio held by Otho in Rome 
before his departure for the north to 
meet the advancing armies of Vitellius. 
Tacitus summarizes Otho’s words and 
ends his account of the speech with the 
following: 

nulla Vitellii mentione, sive ipsius ea mode- 
ratio, sive scriptor orationis sibi metuens 
contumeliis in Vitellium abstinuit, quando, 
ut in consiliis militiae Suetonio Paulino et 
Mario Celso, ita in rebus urbanis Galerii 
Trachali ingenio Othonem uti credebatur. 


This belief that Otho availed himself 
of the talents of Trachalus in the prep- 
aration of speeches was certainly con- 
firmed by the contio in question, for 
Tacitus goes on: 

et erant qui noscerent genus ipsum orandi, 


crebro fori usu celebre et ad implendas 
populi aures latum et sonans. 


These words might suggest that Otho 
had hoped to pass the speech off as 
original. If such was his intention, it 


was unfortunate that he used Trachalus 
as ghost-writer on this particular oc- 
casion at any rate. As Tacitus re- 
lates, the stylistic excellence of Tra- 
chalus was so well known to some of the 
populace that deception was impossible. 
Quintilian (Inst. Or. 10. 1. 119; 12. 5. 4-5; 
12.10.11) can say nothing too good of 
Trachalus as an orator, though he seems 
to stress the man’s delivery and physi- 
cal attributes which evidently lent some 
special charm to his oratory, rather 
than his skill in rhetorical composition, 
which is clearly implied by Tacitus. 

One point of particular interest in 
Tacitus’ account is the alternative ex- 
planation for Otho’s silence with ref- 
erence to Vitellius. The reader of Tacitus 
learns early that his author is fond of 
using pairs of clauses, each introduced 
by sive or its equivalent, to explain a 
preceding statement, and further that 
the second of these clauses, frequently 
ironic, often contains the reason which 
Tacitus himself believed to be the genu- 
ine one. The present instance is an ex- 
cellent case in point. It is quite clear 
that Tacitus felt that Otho’s failure to 
mention Vitellius in the speech stemmed 


not from any reticence on his own part, 
but rather from Trachalus’ fear of of- 
fending Vitellius. An unhappy situation 
indeed when the public pronouncements 
of the head of a state are conditioned by 
the personal feelings of a literary stand- 
in! We are to understand, then, that 
Trachalus was fully aware, as was nat- 
ural, that Vitellius might possibly de- 
feat Otho and that he, Trachalus, might 
be held personally accountable for any 
attacks made on Vitellius through the 
indirect medium of Otho’s contio, should 
events so turn out. Caution of this sort 
on the part of the ghost-writer would 
be clear indication that he, at least, had 
no illusions about the possibility of con- 
cealing the true authorship of the speech. 
Trachalus’ care not to injure the feel- 
ings of Vitellius was a wise course of 
action. Vitellius did defeat Otho and the 
orator was apparently in danger of ex- 
ecution along with other Othonians. Ta- 
citus records that: Trachalum adversus 
criminantes Galeria uxor Vitellii pro- 
texit (Hist. 2. 60 fin.). It has been sug- 
gested, no doubt correctly, that Tracha- 
lus, whose praenomen was Galerius, 
was related to Vitellius’ wife (his sec- 
ond), Galeria Fundana, and that the 
orator was spared because of this fam- 
ily tie.5 Be that as it may, it was prob- 
ably just as well that Vitellius had no 
really personal score to settle with him. 
Thus we find that at least two Roman 
emperors found it expedient to have 
speeches written for them by profes- 
sionals. The ghost-writer, then, is in no 
sense an evil peculiar to the present 
century, which can ill afford to be 
charged with still another demerit, par- 
ticularly one that is undeserved. 


WILLiaM T. AVERY 
University of Maryland 


NOTES 


1 Mitford M. Mathews, A Dictionary of Ameri- 
canisms on Historical Principles (Chicago, 1951) 
s.v. “‘ghost.”’ 

2 Tacitus goes on to describe by way of com- 
parison the oratorical accomplishments of the 
Julio-Claudians from Caesar through Claudius 
(Ann. 13.3.4-7). He implies that all of Nero's 
predecessors were competent in one way or 
another and reference to the pertinent sections of 
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the individual lives of the men concerned in 
Suetonius supports this implication. However, 
such a comparison with Nero, at least at the 
time of his accession, is not quite just. Nero was 
only seventeen years of age when he became 
emperor. Of his predecessors, Caligula came to 
power at the earliest age and he was twenty-five 
at the time. 

3 Cf. B. W. Henderson, The Life and Principate 
of the Emperor Nero (London, 1903) p. 54, where 
Seneca is regarded as the author of this speech. 

4 Suetonius (Nero 52) says that Seneca kept 
Nero in ignorance of the veteres oratores in order 
to monopolize the boy’s admiration for a longer 
time. This statement is obviously meant to mini- 
mize Nero's abilities in oratory in somewhat the 
same way as does Tacitus. It is not easy to make 
such reports square completely with others that 
would seem to show that Nero was far from in- 
active as a speech-maker even when quite young, 
unless we make the rather bold assumption that 
Seneca wrote practically all of Nero’s public 
addresses. Two of the most effective of Nero's 
speeches, those described in Suet. Nero 7 and 
Tac. Ann. 12. 58, are discussed by Henderson (The 
Life, p. 42) with no hint to the effect that Seneca 
had a hand in their composition. In fact Hender- 
son writes: ‘‘Seneca’s education was bearing 
noble fruits of rhetoric, and his pupil was eager 
for the repute to be gained by the love of letters 
and by eloquence.’ For Nero’s speeches see Suet. 
Nero 7; Tac. Ann. 12.58 and 16.6; Suet. Nero 
12. See especially Suet. Nero 10; declamavit 
saepius publice. It is true, however, that Nero 
was himself convinced of his own brilliance in all 
the arts and, as is well known, would constantly 
perform for captive audiences. See Suet. Nero 12 
for his ‘‘acceptance’’ of a crown for oratory and 
Latin poetry at the Neronia. 

5 See The Histories of Tacitus Books I and II, 
ed. A. D. Godley (London, 1887, repr. 1928) note 
on Trachali in Hist. 1.90 and The Histories of 
Tacitus Books I and II, ed. F. G. Moore (New 
York, 1910) notes on P. Galerius Trachalus (Hist. 
1.90) and on Trachalus in Hist. 2. 60. 


HORACE, CARM. 2. 10: 
STYLISTIC OBSERVATIONS 


IN HIS DISCOURSES on moral philosophy 
Aristotle states the general principle 
that virtue or excellence (areté-) con- 
sists in a mean (mesotes) between the 
twin extremes of excess (huperbolé-) 


and deficiency (élleipsis).1 Horace, 
however, in a poem on the same theme, 
the ode addressed to Licinius Murena 
(Carm, 2.10), restricts his Aristotelian 
vocabulary to mediocritas (5), the 
Latin counterpart of mesote-s.2 By so 
doing he emphasizes even more strong- 


ly the central idea of the poem.* He 


alludes to virtue, to excess, to defi- 
ciency, but does not employ the noun 
virtus or any Latin equivalents — if, 
indeed, such can be found — for the ab- 
stract terms élleipsis and huperbole-. 
Paradoxical though this may seem, 
Horace succeeds as philosophical poet 
largely because of his ability to evoke 
the universal and the abstract with 
minimal reliance on abstract nouns: 


He speaks not of Love but of a particular 
girl, not of Poverty but a rowboat, not of the 
Austere Life of Old Italy but of sons carry- 
ing faggots in obedience to a stern mother, 
not of Tranquillity but of flocks at a river 
bank without a breath of wind.4 


However it is not sufficient to say 
simply that Horace prefers to express 
general ideas through concrete images. 
In Carm. 2.10, although with very few 
exceptions (e.g., sortem in line 14) he 
avoids abstract nouns, Horace does so 
not only because such words as procella, 
litus, aula and others classifiable as 
‘“concrete’’ can be employed in setting 
up vivid examples and analogies which 
will enhance his moral teaching, but 
also because the general ideas which 
he wishes to transmit can be conveyed 
more subtly, yet ultimately with greater 
effectiveness by parts of speech other 
than nouns. The winds, pine trees, thun- 
derbolts, and mountains of stanza 3 
could be replaced by other particulars. 
The general principle of the compara- 
tively frequent danger involved in any 
kind of eminence is emphasized rather 
in the adjectives and verbs which are 
juxtaposed at the ends of lines: agitatur 
ingens (9), feriuntque summos (11). 
The correlation between the degree of 
eminence and the magnitude of the dan- 
ger is made clear by the juxtaposition 
of adjectives within the grouping et 
celsae graviore casu/ decidunt (10-11).° 

In almost every stanza of the poem 
there occurs this same subordination 
of concrete nouns to their ostensible 
modifiers.® Vela (24) and vento (23), for 
example, though they re-echo effectively 
in the last stanza the nautical imagery 
of the first, are subordinated nonethe- 
less to turgida and nimium secundo, 
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both expressive of excess.? Similarly 
the gerundive invidenda in stanza 2 
takes precedence over the noun which 
it modifies, in that it explains why 
wealth and prestige (concretely repre- 
sented by aula) can be so very danger- 
ous.* 

Adverbs too—or adjectives used 
more or less adverbially® — are linked 
with verbs to form particularized ex- 
pressions illustrative of the general prin- 
ciples with which the poet is here con- 
cerned. Thus the Aristotelian subdivi- 
sion of virtue into moral (ethiké-) and 
intellectual (dianoe-tiké:)! is summed 
up as rectius vives (the opening words 
of the poem) and sapienter . . ./con- 
trahes (22-23). Indeed, by utilizing in 
appropriate contexts the appropriate ad- 
verbs, verbs, and adjectives Horace 
calls to mind all four cardinal virtues: 
Justice (rectius vives), Prudence and 
Temperance (sapienter ./contra- 
hes),11 Courage (animosus atque/ for- 
tis, 21-22). The adverb nimium, mean- 
while (note the adverbial nature of the 
Delphic admonition me-dén agan, where 
dgan is equivalent to the Latin word), is 
introduced into contexts where it can in- 
dicate either excess (nimium secundo, 
23) or deficiency — itself viewed as a 
kind of excess (nimium premendo, 3).12 
In addition the proximity of nimium 
seems to act pejoratively not only on 
turgida (24), but also on cautus (3), 
with the result that the one might be 
translated not as ‘‘swelling’’ but as 
“‘bloated,’’ the other not as ‘‘cautious’’ 
but as ‘‘overcautious’’ (or ‘‘overcau- 
tiously’’).13 

Nor should we overlook the it2rated 
adverbial expression neque semper 
(1-2; 19). Just as man’s environment 
is not static (15-20), so man himself 
must be flexible enough to be prepared 
for all eventualities, including sudden 
shifts of luck in either direction (14-15). 
He who cherishes the Golden Mean 
not only avoids the extremes of degrad- 
ing poverty and envy-arousing wealth 
(5-8), but also realizes that neither bold- 
ness nor caution is justifiable in all 
circumstances (1-4). Instead, Horace 
suggests, either extreme has a certain 


value in acting as a corrective of the 
other toward the re-establishment of the 
salubrious mean.!+ Relying once again 
not on abstract nouns, but on colloca- 
tions of adjectives and verbs, he coun- 
sels hopeful confidence in adversity 
(sperat infestis, 13) or straitened cir- 
cumstances (rebus angustis animosus 
atque/ fortis adpare, 21-22),1° diffi- 
dence or caution when circumstances 
are favorable (metuit secundis, 13) or 
excessively favorable (contrahes vento 
nimium secundo/ turgida vela, 23-24).16 

Horace utilizes adjectives also to pro- 
duce even more subtle effects. Surely 
it is no accident that mediocritas is 
called aurea in a context where material 
wealth and material poverty are viewed 
as extremes. The dangers attendant 
upon constant adventurousness (semper 
urgendo, 2) are emphasized by suppres- 
sion of the workaday noun mare in 
favor of the adjective altum (1) used 
as substantive.!7 Altum is not simply 
“the sea’? (mare would have been suf- 
ficient): it is quite literally ‘‘the deep.”’ 
Or, to use a familiar but always excit- 
ing English expression, it might be 
translated as ‘‘the high seas’’ — meta- 
phorically any situation involving a high 
degree of risk. From the standpoint of 
metrics Horace could as easily have 
employed aequor at the end of line 1. 
But the desired effect would have been 
lost had he pictured the sea as a “‘level 
expanse.’’ Latent in the last stanza, 
this image enters the reader’s mind 
only by indirection. Horace hints that 
there are times when, despite one’s fear 
of tempests, it is safer to brave the 
open sea (i.e., take bold risks) than to 
hug the ‘‘uneven”’ (i.e., treacherous) 
shore, litus iniquum.18 


DonaLp NorMAN LEVIN 


Washington University 


NOTES 


1 See especially Eth. Nic. 1106b 24-28. 

2Cicero in his De Officiis (1. 25.89) employs 
mediocritas as a Latin equivalent for mesdte+s 
and métron—‘‘also gerade in dem Werk," re- 
marks W. Wili (Horaz und die augusteische Kul- 
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tur [Basel, 1948] p. 226, note 1; cf. pp. 337 ff.), 


“‘das so bedeutsam auf Horaz wirken sollte.”’ 

3 As examples of the type of poem in which 
Horace succeeds in so setting down a moral sen 
tentia ‘“‘dass sich um ihn Wort, Augenblick und 
Stimmung kristallisieren,’’ Wili, p. 164, lists Carm. 
2. 3; 9; 10; 14; 16. In the last-mentioned, for 
example, the basic word is otium (initial in lines 
1, 5, 6). 

4H. L. Tracy, Studies in Honour of Gilbert Nor- 
wood (ed. M. E. White) Phoeniz, Supp. Vol. I 
(Toronto, 1952) p. 212. 

5 Emphasis on the downward movement of that 
which was formerly celsus is triply reinforced by 
the combination of the noun casus, the related 
verb compounded from cadere, and the prefix 
de- attached to the latter. For similar expression 
of the sentiment see Herodotus 7. 10. 5 and Juvenal 
10. 105-107 (cited also by Acro in his commentary 
on the Horatian passage). 

6 The notable exception is stanza 5, where the 
alternation between Apollo's sterner and more 
gentle roles is expressed in the noun-oriented 
groupings arcum/ tendit (19-20) and cithara 
tacentem/ suscitat Musam (18-19). But here too — 
as is the case often in the poem—a significant 
adverb (see the discussion below) introduces each 
clause: quondam (18), semper (19) (really neque 
semper; see below). 

7 See the discussion below. 

8A. Kiessling and R. Heinze (Horaz, vol. 1: 
Oden und Epoden, 8th ed. [Berlin, 1955]), how- 
ever, take invidenda as an allusion to that jealous 
divine ire which, according to Herodotus (7. 10. 
5), is directed against all grandiose pretensions. 

9 Quasi-adverbial status seems indicated for 
the adjectives cautus (3), tutus (6) and sobrius 
(8), modifiers only secondarily of nouns, pri- 
marily of the verbs horrescis (3) and caret (6 
and 7). 

10 Eth. Nic. 1103a 14-15. 

11 Close alliance between Prudence and Tem- 
perance—the one classifiable as an intellectual, 
the other as a moral virtue—is indicated also in 
Acro’s interpretation of sobrius (8) as ‘“‘tem- 
perans, sapiens.”’ 

12 Cf. Aristotle's definition of the coward, Eth. 
Nic. 1107b 3-4, as one who is excessively fearful, 
insufficiently bold. 

13 See above, note 9. 

14 Cf. Heraclitus’ praise of ‘‘conflict’’ and the 
Pythagorean notion of harmonia as a resolution 
of tensions between opposites. See also Wili, p. 
226, concerning ‘‘spiritual equilibrium" (das 
seelische Gleichgewicht) as concomitant of ‘‘meas- 
ure”’ or ‘“‘moderation’’ (Mass). 

15 Cf. Carm. 3. 2. 1-3. 

16 A Ciceronian parallel, contrazi vela, is cited 
from Epist. ad Att. 1. 16.2 by Kiessling and Heinze 
(above, note 8). 

17 Such seems to be the status also of infestis 


and secundis (13). One might argue, of course, 
that both are modifiers of the unexpressed noun 
res, just as altum would be elliptical for altum 
mare. Cf. rebus angustis in line 21, where angustis 
alone would have sufficed. 

18 est, navigantibus periculosum,"’ explains 
Acro. Porphyrio, assenting, adds: “‘propter hu- 
militatem vadorum, sive propter saxa."’ I am 
not convinced that Wili, p. 226, is right in say- 
ing ‘“‘beim Sturm fahrt er nicht auf hoher See’’ 
as well as ‘“‘nicht nahe der Kiiste.’’ He has for- 
gotten the significance of neque semper (see the 
discussion above). 


ON HOUSMAN LUCRETIANA 


IN THE Classical Journal 51 (1956) 386 
Mr. T. B. Haber says that he offers 
fifteen hitherto unpublished corrections 
by Housman of passages in the fifth and 
sixth books of Lucretius. He publishes 
corrections of twenty-two passages in 
these books, of which eleven are new: 
those of 5. 201, 312, 322, 594-95, 951, 1242, 
1332; 6. 365, 369, 511, 1281. Corrections 
of the following eight passages were 
published in the Journal of Philology: 
5. 1261, 1267, 1442; 6. 237, 778, 927, 963, 
1180. Corrections of the following pas- 
sages among others appeared in J. P. 
Postgate’s Corpus Poetarum Latinorum: 
6. 800 and 1155. That is also where the 
correction of 6. 386 appeared which Mr. 
Haber says ‘“‘it is curious that Merrill, 
Bailey, and Leonard and Smith cite.”’ 
For Housman’s contributions to this 
work and for notes not mentioned by 
Mr. A. S. F. Gow in his index to Hous- 
man’s classical papers see the Durham 
University Journal 38 (1946) 85 ff. 

The reference to Tibullus on page 387 
of Mr. Haber’s article may be to 2. 6. 54. 


G. B. A. FLETCHER 


King’s College 
University of Durham 
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SLOWDOWN IN ANCIENT TECHNOLOGY 


Why, in the history of Man, did technical 
development slow down after the Bronze 
Age? Lewis Mumford supplied his own an- 
swer in a review of Volume II (The Medi- 
terranean Civilizations and the Middle 
Ages) of the compendious five-volume A 
History of Technology, edited by Charles 
Singer and his associates (Oxford). The re- 
view appeared in the September 27, 1958, 
issue of The New Yorker. 


. .. SINCE THE EpiToRS of this treatise confine 
their explanations of technical development 
chiefly to processes that took place within 
the realm of the industrial arts themselves, 
they naturally offer no outside clues to this 
slowdown, and perhaps nothing so substan- 
tial as proof can be offered. But it happens 
that the period covered by the second 
volume coincides with the rise, in the 
sixth century B.c., of a series of universal, 
mainly otherworldly religions, beginning 
with Zoroastrianism, Buddhism, and the 
mystery religions of Greece, and nothing 
would be more likely to slow down technical 
development than a withdrawal of interest 
from worldly affairs and an attendant con- 
tempt for money, power, and material pros- 
perity. If the world is doomed to sin and 
sorrow, why should anyone bother to “im- 
prove” it? Even while these religions were 
flourishing, however, most people clung to 
the manifest benefits of civilization, already 
achieved for the upper classes, at least. The 
technological improvements that took place 
during this period were chiefly in the house- 
hold arts and the fine arts. Instead of radi- 
cally changing the environment, people 
sought to enhance the value, through aes- 
thetic design, of familiar utensils and fur- 
nishings. True, there was a trickle of in- 
ventions. The Etruscans, anticipating Mar- 
cel Breuer and Charles Eames, turned out 
bronze furniture and invented the armchair; 
the Greeks invented bathtubs and showers; 
buckets and churns built of sprung staves 
came in during the Iron Age (on the other 
hand, the barrel, also shaped by corpress- 
ing wood, has not been satisfactorily dated); 
and cupboards with hinged doors also belong 
to this period. Even mass production of 
pottery and metal, so characteristic of the 
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Hellenistic period (though it had an earlier 
beginning), was concerned principally with 
works of art, or with useful objects, such as 
Grecian urns and vases, whose aesthetic 
quality seemed as important to the user as 
their efficiency. There was no lack of tech- 
nical skill, for it required immense re- 
sources to cast the bronze statues for which 
the Greeks of the fifth century B.c. are 
famous. But the great emphasis of tech- 
nology, after the key inventions of the Stone 
and the Bronze Ages had been made, was on 
aesthetic expression, not on practical utili- 
zation. The Near Eastern textile workers 
knew the chemical secret — as yet unfath- 
omed — of keeping the silver thread they 
used in their cloth from turning black 
through oxidation, and many another in- 
genuity of discovery has doubtless been lost, 
partly because the secret was passed on 
from master to apprentice without being 
committed to paper, partly because the 
process itself lost its significance. As long 
as technics devoted itself to art or religion, 
it was not neglected by society, nor was it 
regarded as servile and beneath human dig- 
nity. But the utilitarian cult of Prometheus 
bowed to the religious and aesthetic sym- 
bolisms of Orpheus. 

Yet even during the classical part of this 
long period, the useful arts made some prog- 
ress; in fact, with the aid of Iron Age tools, 
the Greeks and the Romans and the Per- 
sians built walls, tunnels, canals, cities, 
houses, and factories at least as good as 
those of their predecessors in Egypt and 
Babylonia, and they performed the work 
with less manual effort. It is only in our 
own time, as Sir Winston Churchill has sar- 
donically reminded us, that the most ad- 
vanced modern houses in England have ac- 
quired anything like as adequate a heating 
system as the old Roman system of warm- 
ing the floors by hot air in hypocausts, and 
sanitation and drainage are parallel cases. 
(It was, however, in their new colonial Afri- 
can towns, such as Timgad, rather than in 
Rome, that the Romans showed what they 
could do.) But the emphasis in production 
was on static ‘‘utilities,” not on machines 
—on stable and enduring buildings, not on 
mechanisms that quickly wore out or that 
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were replaced by improved models before 
they wore out. The chief machines of this 
ancient world were bodies of men, organ- 
ized and drilled into a single collective 
mechanism, such as the Sumerian phalanx 
and its imitators. And the department of 
military affairs was also responsible for the 
only comparable inventions — gigantic siege 
weapons and monstrous crossbows and 
slings. 

Not that the ancients lacked real machin- 
ery aside from the classic simple “ma- 
chines” like the pulley and the screw; the 
Greeks invented the lathe, the first preci- 
sion machine, for turning wooden or metal 
cylinders, as early as the sixth century B.c., 
and the water mill was probably invented 
in Greece before the third century B.c. But 
the water mill was limited to the grinding of 
corn, and there was no attempt, apparently, 
to put this important prime mover to all 
the uses that the medieval people put it to, 
any more than there was a serious attempt 
to utilize the known power of steam and hot 
air. No one knows why the ancient world 
did not further develop the power that was 
at hand, and Professor R. J. Forbes, who 
wrote the volume’s section on water mills, 
does not satisfy us when he suggests that 
“the social structure and the cheapness of 
labor frustrated any inventiveness” on the 
part of the Roman engineers, for much the 
same conditions held in England in the 
eighteenth century, with just the opposite 
results. But in the next sentence he gives a 
clue that ties up with my suggestion about 
the orientation of technics toward art and 
religion: “Their efforts were only too often 
wasted on showpieces meant to impress the 
masses at public festivals.” Aesthetic elab- 
oration, not efficiency, was the main con- 
cern of ancient technics, even when it was 
used for mass production. To induce awe 
and admiration in the beholder was an aim 
of the old engineers — just as the ancient 
Chinese armies terrorized opposing armies 
by donning evil-looking masks, instead of 
relying on firepower alone. At the begin- 
ning, technics associated itself with art and 
magic in the service of political or reli- 
gious myth, and though it has now sloughed 
off art and the cruder tricks of magic, who 
dares to say that it does not still serve 
mythical and equally irrational goals? .. . 


A PRIVATE ROMAN-BRITISH TEMPLE 
Time, October 6, 1958, reported an inter- 
esting discovery: 


FoR ALMOST A DECADE, one of Britain’s leading 
amateur archaeologists has been excavating 


a Roman villa on the Darent River in Kent. 
Last week he made public his most important 
find: a private temple. 

Ex-Lieut. Colonel G. W. Meates was at- 
tracted to the Darent River site by an old 
report that workmen digging postholes more 
than 200 years ago found a mosaic floor. 
Moving in with a crew of diggers, he quickly 
proved that the 18th century fence builders 
had really stumbled on something. Little 
by little he uncovered the lower parts of a 
magnificent villa that was probably inhab- 
ited for 300 years. Beside mosaic flooring, 
it had sculpture of imported Greek marble, 
a fine painting of water nymphs, and a 
heated bath. 

This summer, guided by pottery frag- 
ments that seemed to have washed from 
higher ground, he and his men dug a 
trench up the hill behind the villa. It led 
them into a temple that had passed out of 
human memory more than 1,000 years ago. 
He realized that he had found something 
unique in Roman Britain: a temple built 
especially to serve the memory of a wealthy 
Roman-British couple. 

Somewhere between a.p. 280 and 325, 
Meates figures, the master of the villa 
died. His wife had died a short time before, 
and preparations for their afterlife were 
well advanced. On the hill behind the villa, 
a temple 40 ft. square was partly con- 
structed, and its inner sanctuary was pre- 
pared to receive the dead. The bodies of 
the master and his wife, sealed into lead 
coffins, were lowered into the earth. Food 
and drink were put into the grave as pro- 
visions for the journey to the isles of the 
dead. Two knives and two spoons were 
placed neatly beside the coffins. ‘‘It looked 
like a picnic basket,"’ said Meates, ‘‘laid out 
for these two individuals.”’ 

Then the grave was filled, and the temple 
above it completed, with columns and red- 
painted walls. About a.p. 400 the villa and 
temple fell into ruins as barbarians from 
Scotland and the sea swept over Roman 
Britain. 


ARE YOU A CAPNOTIC? 


Smoke not only gets in your eyes, it fre- 
quently gets into the news; and so it did 
in the Boston Daily Globe on August 30. 
1957, when readers were lured by the head- 
line above into an article on a new vocab- 
ulary for smokers. As John E. Rexine of 
Colgate University, from whom the clipping 
came, commented, the Greeks still continue 
to have words for it. The article, which 
follows immediately, emanated from 
Charlestown, Indiana. 
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ATTENTION, capnotics, capnophiliacs, and 
acapnotics of the world — here is news for 
you. 

So much interest has been focused on 
smoking and health problems that Dr. J. E. 
Schmidt, a medical vocabulary columnist, 
has been asked to work up a vocabulary 
for dealing with the problem. 

The trouble is that physicians and lay- 
men alike found themselves without proper 
words in discussion of the matter. Dr. 
Schmidt was asked by a tobacco industry 
spokesman and the editor of ‘‘Modern Medi- 
cine” to remedy the situation. 

Here are Dr. Schmidt’s entries, which he 
says “are not funny words, to be kidded 
about, but worthy additions to the medical 
and industrial fields”: 

Capnogenous — Caused by smoking; in- 
duced by smoking; precipitated by smok- 
ing. (Derived from the Greek kapnos, 
smoke, and gignesthai, to become or be 
born.) 

Capnopathy — Disease or disorder caused 
by smoking or precipitated by smoking. 
(Derived from kapnos and pathos, disease.) 

Hypercapnosis — Excessive smoking. (De- 
rived from hyper, over or too much, and 
kapnos.) 

Capnophilia — Fondness for smoking not 
amounting to a habit. (Derived from kapnos 
and philos, loving or fond of.) 

Capnodulia — The smoking habit, amount- 
ing to addiction, from which the subject 
cannot easily free himself. (Derived from 
kapnos and doulos, a slave.) 

Acapnotic — Free from the smoking hab- 
it; also, a person who does not smoke. 

Capnotic — Person having the smoking 
habit. 


WE ALL SPEAK LATIN EVERY DAY 


“What Every Latin Teacher Knows” might 
well have been the alternate title for an 
article by Sydney J. Harris appearing in the 
Charlotte (N.C.) Observer last summer. Just 
the same, it is good to have these things re- 
iterated in the press. Mr. Harris’ column, 
clipped by Hampden-Sydney senior John L. 
Brinkley, ran as follows: 


You MAY REMEMBER that M. Jourdain, in 
Moliere’s comedy, was surprised and de- 
lighted to learn that he had been speaking 
‘‘prose” all his life. 


In much the same way, I was able to 


inform a startled high school boy last week 
that he had been speaking Latin all his 
life — without knowing that he knew the 
language at all. 

I was visiting his parents, and after din- 
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ner the boy complained to his father that 
he was going to have to take Latin this 
fall, and hadn’t the foggiest notion of that 
“dead language.” 

“You're wrong, Bob,” I interposed. 
“You've been talking pure Latin for many 
years. And I don’t mean English words 
that derive from Latin roots, but pure 
Latin which is now pure English and under- 
stood by everybody.” 

He looked puzzled and asked for some 
examples. 

“I could give you hundreds,” I said, 
‘‘but here, for a start, are a dozen or two 
of the most common, that you use almost 
every day. As a little boy, you sometimes 
adopted an alias. You also had plenty of 
alibis, and you read stories about your 
hero’s alma mater. 

“Your father may get a bonus at Christ- 
mas. You know about movie censors. You 
have a curriculum at school, and you col- 
lect data for your courses. If you flunk 
out, you’re an ignoramus. If you get the 
highest grade in school, you may be a 
genius. 

“You get credits for major and minor 
subjects. Your school has a janitor. With 
a pass, you can get to see a ball game 
gratis. Your scrapbook will be a memento 
of your school years. The student assembly 
needs a quorum, and you're graduated in 
full regalia. 

“And every day you use such phrases as 
et cetera, vice versa, ratio, quota, ver- 
batim, and many more. In fact, if the pure 
Latin were removed from your vocabulary, 
you’d find it difficult to express many 
ideas. 

“If you go into one of the professions, 
such as law or medicine, Latin will become 
a second language to you. Even engineer- 
ing, and science generally, is full of Latin 
words. And if you decide to become a 
writer, you'd be handcuffed without a good 
working knowledge of Latin.” , 

‘‘Well,” he said, ‘I’m a lot smarter than 
I thought I was. That’s colossal!”.. . 


Two other contributions from the classical 
languages were suggested in popular jour- 
nals. One was in a letter to Time (Febru- 
ary 24, 1958): ‘‘Instead of the trite sobriquet 
Explorer, the U.S. moon should have been 
dubbed Minerva; for, like the goddess of 
old, it too sprang from Jupiter’s head.” 
The other, in the April 12th New Yorker, 
mentioned an item observed in a display 
of canned goods in the window of an 
Italian delicatessen. It was labelled ‘‘Mari- 
nated Eels — Medusa Brand.” 
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CHURCH, STATE AND CLASSICS: 
THE COTTON-WILLIAMS DEBATE 


RICHARD M. GUMMERE 


HERE WERE FEW New England lead- 

ers in the seventeenth century 
whose theological convictions were not 
equally involved with their political ac- 
tivities. One thinks of Saltonstall, Vane, 
Dudley, and some others as primarily 
interested in civil affairs; but the ma- 
jority conducted their discussions in 
such a way that it is hard to tell 
whether the ‘‘eye,’’ so to speak, of the 
controversial hurricane was secular or 
religious. Such was the case when John 
Cotton and Roger Williams faced each 
other in their famous pamphlet debate. 
Was ‘“‘Separation”’ or ‘‘Non-Separation”’ 
the better way? Was the Old Testament 
a literal guide for ‘‘Moses his Judici- 
alls,’’ the early code for Massachusetts 
Bay, or did the symbolic interpretation, 
the doctrine of ‘‘types’’ rather than 
‘‘prototypes,’’! make way for a less 
rigid procedure, nearer to the spirit of 
the New: Testament? Have civil govern- 
ments a right to enforce religious poli- 
cies, and may the church give orders to 
the civil magistrate? Was it, deep 
down, a conflict between oligarchy and 
the first movements of a democracy 
that progressed from the Watertown ar- 
gument over taxes to the protests of 
pre-Revolutionary statesmen? We may 


leave to others the complicated tech- 
niques of Puritan theology, and concen- 
trate on a new approach — the extent 
of and the reactions to the classical 
heritage on the part of these devoted 
debaters on the problems of church and 
state.? 

This was no ivory-tower affair. Both 
men were Cambridge-trained, at Em- 
manuel and Pembroke respectively, 
and finished classicists. Cotton had held 
his congregation spell-bound at Boston 
in Lincolnshire and subsequently in the 
American Boston, a partner with Win- 
throp in the Wilderness Zion experi- 
ment. Williams, at home anywhere, 
started as a sort of law-apprentice to 
Sir Edward Coke; he was master of 
seven languages and a successful nego- 
tiator of two provincial charters, from 
two such different characters as Crom- 
well and Charles the Second. Cotton 
was serenely entrenched in his Boston 
pulpit, with only an occasional problem 
to bother him, such as the Anne Hutch- 
inson episode. Williams, the restless 
radical, could win the confidence of 
Indian tribes and hold his own with 
John Milton. 

Besides Cotton’s sermons, and letters 
or short pieces by both men, there are 
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three tracts with which we are particu- 
larly concerned. Williams, after some 
bitter exchanges on the subject of his 
exile from the Bay, opened in 1644 with 
his Bloudy Tenent [doctrine] of Perse- 
cution, answered in 1647 by Cotton’s 
Bloudy Tenent Washed and Made White 
in the Bloud of the Lamb, and culmi- 
nating in 1652 with The Bloudy Tenent 
Yet More Bloudy of the Rhode Islander. 
Cotton, politically in sympathy with the 
government authorities, and spokes- 
man for the same, was primarily theo- 
logical in his publications. Williams, in 
opposition as founder of a new experi- 
ment, employed a wider variety of tes- 
timony. 

Cotton’s Milk for Babes (1646) and 
his Keyes of the Kingdom of Heaven 
(1644) circulated extensively throughout 
New England. The Way of the Congre- 
gational Churches Cleared (1648) ex- 
plained his position. In Old Cambridge 
he had abandoned the fashion of the 
classically-laden sermon; and in the 
New World John Norton commended 
him for leaving off ‘‘rhetorical orna- 
ments’’ and preaching plain repent- 
ance, criticizing those who ‘‘prefer the 
Muses before Moses, and taste Plato 
more than Paul, and relish the Orator 
of Athens (Demosthenes) far above the 
Preacher of the Cross.’’3 The same idea 
occurred to Cotton later, in his pamph- 
let The Pouring out of the Seven Vials: 
the early Christians ‘‘were glad to re- 
nounce their Jupiters and Junos.’’ After 
such a conversion, ‘‘all the Gods of the 
Gentiles shall not be able to provide any 
more offerings to be brought unto their 
alters, neither Apollo nor Jupiter nor 
Hercules.’ ‘“‘The seat of the Beast is 
generally taken for the city of Rome 
— therefore they gather from hence the 
ruins of Rome, applying also hereunto 
some prophecies of the Sibills, who in 
their language tell us this much, — that 
Rome shall then be desolate.’’ The 
reader will note at this point a semi- 
identification between modern Rome as 
a threat to the Puritan creed, and the 
ancient Rome which later became a 
highly popular source of political testi- 
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mony during the eighteenth century. 
The alteration in attitude towards the 
Greco-Roman tradition, and the perva- 
siveness of its use for purposes of illus- 
tration, are evident even earlier than 
the Aeneid-worship of the poet Benja- 
min Tompson, or the History of New 
England, with its over-load of Plutarch, 
which the Reverend William Hubbard 
published in 1680, or the richly illus- 
trated Magnalia of Cotton Mather. 

If we compare the political beliefs 
of Cotton and Williams on the basis 
of the Aristotelian canon, we find them 
dealing not with the ‘“‘mixed’’ politeia 
which they had studied in college, but 
with the extremes —the one oligarchi- 
cal and the other frankly democratic. 
Cotton stuck to his conviction that the 
magistrate has power over the souls 
as well as the bodies of the citizens. 
‘Democracy,”’ he declared, ‘“‘I do not 
conceive that ever God did ordain as 
a fit government.’’ It may ‘‘be status 
popularis, where a people choose their 


own governors; yet the government is 
not a democracy, if it be administered, 
not by the people, but by the gover- 


nors.’’4 ‘‘A democratical government 
might do well in Athens, a city fruitful 
of pregnant wits, but will soon de- 
generate to an Anarchia (a popular 
tumult) amongst rude common peo- 
ple.’’®> Whether Roger Williams the 
democrat or Nathaniel Ward the semi- 
democrat was the person he had in 
mind, we are not certain; but Cotton 
wrote: “It is unworthy the spirit of 
so godly learned a man as maketh 
this objection, to preferre Athens be- 
fore Jerusalem, pregnant wits before 
sanctified hearts.’’ Like Winthrop, he 
defines the ideal government as 
‘‘mixed’’; although it was a very dif- 
ferent mixture from that which is em- 
bodied in our Constitution. The Aris- 
totelian model of monarchy, aristoc- 
racy and democracy would have to 
wait until the vox populi could express 
itself more freely. 

Church membership was essential for 
an official, and the Reverend Mr. Stone 
summed it up neatly later: the church 
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is ‘‘a speaking Aristocracy in the face 
of a silent Democracy.’’® His logical 
conclusion was that the Church is ‘‘not 
Democratical.’’ In justice to Cotton, 
however, we should note that he dis- 
approved of a ‘‘mere aristocracy’’ or 
a perpetua dictatura which might de- 
generate into unfit hands. When Lord 
Say and Sele, with Lord Brooke, pro- 
jected a colony in the Massachusetts 
Bay region with a hereditary nobility 
and gentlemen of approved sincerity 
and worth, both he and Winthrop ob- 
jected: it ran counter to the theocratic 
concept, and was soon abandoned. 
Cotton wrote in 1636: Turpius ejicitur 
quam non admittitur.*? There must be 
a standard of character and a theo- 
logical test, even for the aristocracy. 
The ultimate connection of all this with 
the Greco-Roman tradition is clear 


enough. The example which Cotton and 
the Assistants disapproved was the 
Athenian Ecclesia, with its ballot priv- 
ilege for every citizen. Ever since his 


arrival in New England in 1633 he had 
expressed his fear of the Athenian dem- 
ocratic system, which Polybius had 
criticized as too much like a mob.* 

Cotton’s illustrations are mainly Bib- 
lical and patristic, dealing with Greek 
New Testament terminology and ver- 
bal technicalities. What is the meaning 
of the ‘‘bitterness’’ that came between 
Paul and Barnabas?" How do we de- 
fine heresy, sin, service, teaching, 
proof, refutation, love, faith, belief? 
In The Bloudy Tenent Washed Cotton 
searches for the meaning of The 
Wicked One as the parent of hypo- 
crites. What is the significance of the 
Greek word for ‘‘subverted’’? Who is 
the Self-Condemner, the autokatakri- 
tos? Eutrapelia, or courtesy, was all 
very well; but both men agree that 
non est maior confusio quam serii et 
ioci— jest and earnest are an un- 
satisfactory mixture.!° Cotton is an 
opponent of all frivolities: when he con- 
demns ludicra,!! he means not only 
stage-plays (as the Romans defined 
the term) but all unprofitable distrac- 
tions. 


The Boston preacher’s Reply to Mr. 
Williams is full of brief coinages or 
loans, tossed off from his store of 
theological Latin or Greek. His Prov- 
idence rival is ‘‘authade-s, self-pleas- 
ing, selfe-full, self-willed,’’ like some 
of the bishops whom St. Paul des- 
cribes in the first chapter of Titus. 
Superstition is cultus supra statutum. 
Pastor and flock should work together 
ex mutua alterius affectione. In uni- 
versalibus latet dolus. Non poena sed 
causa facit martyrem. Maius lumen 
extinguit minus. At the end of a sen- 
tence he slips in a clausula: A tem- 
pore apostolorum. The early Christians 
prayed de pectore, sine monitore. This 
method, frequent in all Cotton’s works, 
is the way of compensation for his 
sacrifice of his earlier addiction to the 
Greco-Roman tradition. 

His Exposition of the Book of Canti- 
cles, dealing with Epithalamia (Es- 
pousals) welcomes a pagan compari- 
son: ‘“‘Thou hast Dove’s eyes, that is, 
Chast and loathing uncleanness, as 
Pliny (the Elder) reports the doves to 
be.’’ The Emmanuel scholar remem- 
bers a line of verse on the same sub- 
ject: aspicis ut veniunt ad candida 
lecta columbae.!2 Again, referring to 
the early Christians, ‘“‘What a sweet 
testimony doth Pliny (the Younger) 
himselfe, though a persecutor, give of 
them, when he said he could find no 
fault with them but that they rose early 
and went into the woods to sing hymns 
to one Jesus.’’ In his Congregational 
Churches Cleared he refers to Acts 
25.16: ‘It was the manner of the Ro- 
mans (and that Roman manner was 
but just and equal) to have the accuser 
show himself face to face.’’ And for an 
illustration of harmony, in the same 
pamphlet he goes to Tertullian’s favor- 
ite definition: the Church is a coetus 
fidelium, ‘‘a communion of Saints.”’ 
This plea for church self-regulation 
was invoked also by John Wise. 

The Boston preacher’s best-known 
book, The Bloudy Tenent Washed and 
Made White in the Bloud of the Lamb, 
appeared at the time when the Provi- 
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dence experiment of Williams was 
well under way. The arguments are 
mainly doctrinal: the Divine Law is 
concentrated on church affairs and not 
universally applicable as in Plato or 
Cicero. This is in contrast not only to 
certain later Puritans, but to William 
Penn, who would have shocked Cot- 
ton beyond words by his canvassing 
of all antiquity for pagan parallels to 
the Indwelling Spirit of the Quakers 
and by his appeal to the daimon or 
spiritual guide of Socrates.!1% One of 
the chief issues debated in Cotton’s 
pamphlet was the attitude of Roman 
Empire officials towards the Chris- 
tians. The edict of Antoninus Pius 
ordered that ‘‘no Christian should be 
punished merely for that he was a 
Christian, except some other crime 
against the civill state were proved 
against him.’’!4+ Cotton believed that 
this order was a reward to the faithful 
for loyal service in the army; the later 
troubles were due to image-worship and 
Byzantine politics. Williams, as we 
shall see, objected to official decrees 
about religion, and held that the eccle- 
siastical and the governmental were 
two separate functions; while his op- 
ponent frankly stated that the magis- 
trate had a double duty —a judicium 
politicum where the judge must de- 
termine both what is right before men 
and what is right before the Lord. 
Pleading for the jurisdiction of the Con- 
gregational Churches, Cotton calls for 
a thorough investigation of crimes and 
errors: Dedecus (disgrace) is non sce- 
lerum varietas aut atrocitas: it is sce- 
lerum impunitas. 

There is little direct use of the Latin 
in which the Boston leader had been 
steeped. The proverb nodus in scirpo!® 
(‘‘knot on a bulrush’’) is applied to 
the inability of his opponent to find 
proofs. He scolds the founder of Provi- 
dence for his self-assertion: conscius 
ipse sibi, de se putat omnia dici. Ir- 
ritated by his opponents’ printing of a 
private letter concerning a Newgate 
heretic, he has recourse to Pliny’s epi- 
gram: aliud est scribere uni, aliud om- 
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nibus.16 In his Keyes to the Kingdom 
he declares that these Keys provide ne 
quid respublica detrimenti capiat, bor- 
rowing the rule for the appointment of a 
dictator. Report and Rumor are, sub- 
stantially as in Vergil, tam ficti pravi- 
que tenax quam conscia veri—‘‘as 
greedy for what is false and base as 
they are conscious of what is right.’’!7 
Duties are duties, and citizens are duly 
assigned to various tasks, ‘‘each in his 
own place, as in Tully’s Offices.’ 
One of the most frequently used, and 
abused, comparisons is the Trojan 
Horse simile, which occurs periodical- 
ly from the Puritan leaders through 
Alexander Hamilton and Philip Fren- 
eau. In his Communication to Williams, 
Cotton remarks that, through supposed 
sympathy with Anne Hutchinson in the 
controversy of 1637, he had thought of 
leaving Massachusetts because this 
Doctrine of Union was ‘‘the Trojan 
Horse, out of which all the erroneous 
opinions and differences of the Country 
did issue forth.’’ 


Rocer WILLIAMS goes farther afield 
for his supporting material, and much 


deeper into classical sources. Greek 
and Latin patristic works are ran- 
sacked for definitions of ‘‘heathen’’ and 
“*gentile.’”’” He makes a distinction be- 
tween plain piety and the holy earnest- 
ness which embodies full understanding 
of God’s Word. A characteristic note .on 
the word kakon explains it as opposed 
to civil goodness or virtue in a com- 
monwealth, and not to be contrasted 
with ‘‘Spiritual Good or Religion in the 
Church.’’!18 There is a vital difference 
between bonum temporale and bonum 
spirituale. Nor can one guarantee the 
liberty of the regenerate without guar- 
anteeing the liberty of all. But, while 
Cotton takes for granted the suprem- 
acy of the theocratic system, his op- 
ponent moves over into the field of 
government and human relations. 
There is no Divine Right of Kings: the 
State begins ‘‘in a community conscious- 
ness.’’ The family is a social growth, 
and, according to Aristotle, the base 
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of society, ‘‘self-supplying in all that 
conduces to a good state of life in 
political association.’’ According to 
Polybius,!* there must be commu- 
nity protection for the family, safe 
from crude Nature but under Nature’s 
higher law, where man is not subser- 
vient to ‘“‘the might of the stronger.”’ 
Here Williams seems to be in line with 
such later legal interpreters as James 
Wilson,?° who urged that this arbitrary 
over-lordship be provided against by the 
Constitution. Protagoras spoke rightly: 
‘“‘Man is the measure of all things’’; 
the Stoic principle of the equality of 
men and the Natural Rights discussed 
by Cicero are all touched upon in 
the works of Williams, who was as 
much at home in a political gathering 
as he was in a council of churches. 
When Williams declared, in his Bloudy 
Tenent, that ‘‘The Soveraigne, original, 
and foundation of civill power lies in 
the people,’ he signed his own theo- 


logical death-warrant as far as Mas- 


sachusetts Bay was concerned.?! 

The founder of Providence delighted 
in sharp incisive phrases. ‘‘To say that 
the civil and the spiritual are like 
Hipocrates’ Twinnes, born together, 
grow up together, laugh together, weep 
together, sicken and die together — 
is a most dangerous Fiction of the Fa- 
ther of Lies.’’22 ‘‘When Mr. Cotton con- 
founds spiritual resistance with guns, 
swords, etc., he speaks too like the ora- 
cles of Apollo, which will be true how- 
ever the event fall out.’’?3 Williams is 
one of the first provincials to introduce 
in its proper setting the famous lex in- 
sita naturae of Cicero,?+ Law of 
Nature, written in the hearts of all man- 
kind, yea, even pagans.”’ As he is grad- 
ually removing himself from the con- 
cept of professional training for the 
Gospel work, he states his platform in 
The Hireling Ministry None of Christ’s 
(London, 1652): here he salutes learn- 
ing per se, but objects to the ‘‘sacri- 
legious and superstitious ‘degrees’ (as 
they call them) in the profession of 
Divinity.”’ 


In opposition to Cotton, Williams 


holds that the supposed edict of Antoni- 
nus Pius*5 was misleading, that real 
progress in Christianity took place when 
the martyrs suffered under Nero and 
Domitian, and that ‘‘dictation within the 
Church (under Constantine) was worse 
than oppression from without.’’ Con- 
stantine’s zeal did ‘‘more harm than the 
raging fury of the most bloody Nero.” 
Furthermore, in order to prove that sec- 
ular control is one thing and spiritual 
control another, Williams calls ancient 
history to witness. Successful political 
systems existed in pre-Christian times; 
there have been heathen governments 
which have had ‘‘civil peace and quiet, 
notwithstanding their religion was cor- 
rupt.’’ ‘‘Master Cotton confesseth the 
flourishing of states ignorant of Christ, 
from age to age, yea even to two thou- 
sand years in Athens, six generations 
before it heard of Christ, and fourteen 
generations since.’’ ‘‘The Common- 
wealth of Rome flourished five hundred 
years together before even the name of 
Christ was heard in it: which so great 
a Glory of so great a continuance might- 
ily evinceth the distinction of the civill 
peace of a state from that which is 
Christian Religion.’’2® inverse 
praise of ancient governments is his 
way of saying that the true Gospel is 
not only a partner of the secular law, 
but is far above it. Paul’s request for a 
trial as a Roman citizen was a purely 
technical matter. So was the question of 
the unoccupied territory which the Pu- 
ritans appropriated from the Indians, 
arguing that these ‘‘voyd places’’ were 
wide-open on the, ground of vacuum do- 
micilium cedit occupanti. The objection 
of Williams to this idea was one of the 
reasons for his banishment.?7 Religious 
control of civil affairs brought on, he 
believes, the destruction of Jerusalem 
by Titus and Vespasian. The rage of 
persecutors can be resisted: for ira 
furor brevis est, even though furor arma 
ministrat.25 He agrees with Jerome, 
that heresies must be ‘‘cut off with the 
Sword of the Spirit.’’?9 

The famous simile of Williams —a 
ship which carries men of many faiths 
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but needs guidance by an expert cap- 
tain, whatever his creed may be — is 
fortified by mention of Plato’s Guberna- 
tor, who must be a trained pilot, and in 
his capacity as such may issue orders 
for the welfare of his passengers and 
crew.°° This principle of Segregation, 
emphasized in The Bloudy Tenent, 
made a profound impression in Eng- 
land, where Williams spent several 
years in association with Cromwell and 
Milton. It was a ‘‘clear-cut distinction 
between the Order of Grace and the Or- 
der of Nature’’; the symbolism or ‘‘ty- 
pology’’ was well understood by those 
who attended the conferences held at 
Putney or Whitehall.*! Certain noble 
characters in history, like ‘‘the gentile 
Prince Cyrus,”’ are mentioned in the di- 
alogue between Peace and Truth, as 
anointed of God; for Cyrus, the restorer 
of God’s people, was ‘‘an instrument of 
mercy’’ to the faithful. Again, to ap- 
prove Gallio’s declaration®? that religi- 
ous matters were out of his province 
would cause trouble for any strict inhab- 
itant of the Bay. Ancient history, as in 
many cases, furnished him with many 
more instances of segregation: ‘‘The ci- 
vil state of Ephesus was essentially dis- 
tinct from the worship of Diana in the 
city.’’ In his later years he found fault 
with all the established creeds, not only 
with ‘‘Prelacy’’ and ‘‘Presbytery,’’ but 
even with his old friends the Independ- 
ents who, he said, ‘‘cast down the crown 
of the Lord Jesus at the feet of the civil 
magistrate.’’°3 In a passage remark- 
able for its daring universality, he em- 
phasizes this principle: ‘‘Caesar, as a 
civill supreme magistrate, ought to de- 
fend Paul from civill violence and slan- 
derous accusations about sedition, mu- 
tiny, civill disobedience, etc. And in that 
sense who doubts but God’s people may 
appeale to the Roman Caesar, an Egyp- 
tian Pharaoh, a Philistine Abimelecke, 
an Assyrian Nebuchadnezzar, the Great 
Mogol, Prester John, the greate Turke, 
or an Indian sachem!’’34 Ovid’s punish- 
ment by the Roman emperor was a 
purely civil matter, inflicted because he 
taught ‘‘the Wanton Art of Love.’’35 
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Williams’ handling of the Indian ques- 
tion, like Penn’s treatment of the same 
issue, saved much shedding of blood. It 
was due to his unselfish efforts that 
Canonicus, that morosus ac barbarus 
senex, had become reconciled to the 
English; and so he reported to John 
Winthrop. As a generous go-between 
with the Indians, he advised leniency to 
the conquered Pequots in 1638: ‘‘The 
English shall find that vindicta levis 
vita iucundior ipsa est,’’®® adding a le- 
gal Latin phrase on the importance of 
expediency. A letter to the General 
Court in 1656 urges patience with the 
Red Men: for dies et quies sanant ho- 
minem. Oppressed people are like the 
harmless deer of whom the poet Martial] 
wrote: 37 


Dente timetur aper, defendunt cornua 
cervum; 

imbelles dammae, quid nisi praeda 
sumus? 


This sympathy with the Red Men is 
manifested by the task which Williams 
set himself on his voyage to England 
in 1643. Dashed off with his usual speed, 
his Key into the Indian Language of 
America is a unique document. He com- 
pares these dialects with the Greek, 
using grave and acute accents for clar- 
ification, and indicating parallels to the 
ancient forms. Native Indian words are 
occasionally given their Greek equiva- 
lents. The Narragansett name for the 
Bear constellation is based on the same 
metaphor as the Greek. The communal 
life of the savages reminds him of the 
Senecan proverb, Concordia parvae res 
crescunt, discordia magnae dilabun- 
tur.88 They can endure hardship: Intra 
pelliculam quemque tenere suam.3% 
They see a mystical power in Nature: 
Praesentem narrat quaelibet herba 
deum, which Williams quaintly trans- 
lates: 


Every little grass doth tell 
The sons of Man, there God doth dwell. 


The versatile Rhode Islander exer- 
cises his linguistic gifts in another quar- 
ter. Writing to John Winthrop, Junior 
in July, 1654, he tells us that: 
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It pleased the Lord to call me for some time 
and with some persons to practice the 
Hebrew, the Greeke, Latine, French, and 
Dutch: the Secretarie of the Counceill (Mr. 
Milton) for my Dutch I read him, read me 
many more languages: Grammer rules begin 
to be esteemed a Tyrannie. I taught 2 young 
gentlemen, a Parliament man’s sons (as we 
teach our children English) by words, 
phrazes, and constant talk, etc. I have begun 
with mine own three boys (who labor be- 
sides): others are coming to me. Sir, I shall 
rejoice to receave a word of your health, and 
be ever yours, R. W. 


Here is a clear case of what has been 
pedagogically defined as ‘‘The Direct 
Method.”’ 

It would be monotonous to record all 
the parenthetical classical allusions 
often quoted from memory, in the dif- 
fuse but vivid style of Roger Williams. 
They occur as after-thoughts to drive 
home his arguments. Writing to John 
Winthrop, Junior, he emphasizes obedi- 
ence to civil law: Profecto omnes sumus 
licentia deteriores.4® This is a phrase 


used by the Elder Winthrop at the fa- 


mous Hingham ttrial. Writing to the 
same friend at a critical time in 1649, 
he reminds him of Hoc momentum unde 
pendet aeternitas, fortifying these 
words by ‘‘Proverbs 6.’’ Again, ‘‘While 
we are here, noble Sir, let us viriliter 
hoc agere, rem agere humanam, di- 
vinam, Christianam.”’ Though he calls 
himself still ‘‘so dull a fool, satis su- 
perque”’ and, quoting Vergil, contempta 
vilior alga, he leaves no doubt concern- 
ing his ideals. To Governor Endicott in 
1651, after the cruel treatment of visi- 
tors of other faiths, he waxes more 
than indignant: ‘‘He was a tyrant that 
had put an innocent man into a bear’s 
skin and so caused him as a wild beast 
to be baited to death.’’ Declarations 
end with ‘‘tags’’ such as candida et 
bona fide. Legal Latin is profusely in- 
voked: Ratio est rex legis et lex est 
rex regis. Or, Quicquid non expedit, qua- 
tenus non expedit, non licet. Proverbial 
sayings abound, many of them from 
memory and some even manufactured: 
“The maxim of Queen Experience 
— Secundae cogitationes meliores,”’ and 
Ab inferno nulla redemptio. 


As a fighter for good causes, he de- 
clares his Roman-like policy: Parcere 
subjectis et debellare superbos. A mild 
threat is accompanied by the curse of 
Juno: Flectere si nequeo superos, A- 
cheronta movebo. His Hinc illae la- 
crimae*! may be an echo of the Latin 
plays read or acted at the Charterhouse 
School: it prefaces his remarks on 
‘“‘“Germany’s, Ireland’s, and now Eng- 
land’s tears and dreadful desolations.”’ 
His style is involved, and so is his Lat- 
in: Sicut fluctus fluctum, sic luctus luc- 
tum —‘‘As wave follows wave, so woe 
follows woe.’’ The metaphor of Apollo 
drawing his bow against the Greek host 
is a pet figure for Colonials to use in 
lamenting the inflictions of war or pes- 
tilence. ‘‘The Lord,’”’ he wrote in 1637, 
“drew the bow of the Pequot War 
against the country.’’42 

In a letter to his wife, subsequently 
published at London in 1652 as Experi- 
ments of Spiritual Life and Health and 
their Preservatives, Williams includes, 
not to our surprise, three sentences 
which show distinct familiarity with the 
philosopher Seneca, a prime favorite of 
Colonial “It is not unprofit- 
able to remember the faces of such 
whom we knew, with whom we have 
had sweet acquaintance, sweet society, 
with whom we have familiarly eaten 
and lodged.’’ “It is right daily to think 
each day our last.’’ And ‘‘We are but 
strangers — we dwell in strange houses, 
and know not whether this day, this 
night, shall be our final change.”’ If this 
is mere coincidence, it is an extraordi- 
nary one. 

These reactions of Cotton and Wil- 
liams to the Greco-Roman tradition 
lead us to several reasonable conclu- 
sions. The former, highly trained in the 
ancient languages, abjured them in fa- 
vor of a conservative theology and a 
strict church-state government. The lat- 
ter, equally earnest in religious matters, 
combined with his mystic symbolism a 
wide sweep of classical illustrations, go- 
ing far afield in linguistics, law and 
diplomacy. Their differing beliefs are 
an early landmark in the gradual sep- 
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aration of the civil from the religious 
function. For contrast, one has only to 
read the sermons of the Reverend Jon- 
athan Mayhew who a century later re- 
garded church and state as equally im- 
portant but independent elements in Co- 
lonial life. In this controversy we note 
the progress of the classical heritage 
from a necessary academic attainment 
to an effective instrument in broaden- 
ing the Colonial Mind. Finally, the de- 
bate reveals the difference between the 
aristocratic, or oligarchic, policy of 
Cotton, the guardian of New England 
Puritanism, and the belief in the popu- 
lar will which found a practical outlet 
in the Providence experiment of Roger 
Williams. In the background, whether 
denounced or approved, are Aristotle 
and thé Athenians. The word ‘‘democ- 
racy” at this time is current on both 
sides of the Atlantic: but not until the 
eighteenth century does it become a 
primary and active element in Colonial 
thought. 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 


NOTES 


1“*Typology’’ is the allegorical or symbolic 
interpretation of Old Testament or classical 
characters in comparison with New Testament or 
modern personalities. It was a frequent usage in 
the seventeenth century, and Roger Williams was 
especially given to the habit. Samson and Gideon 
were ‘‘types,’’ and Christ the ‘‘anti-type.’’ Cotton 
himself was paralleled with Abel, Winthrop was 
a “‘Lycurgus,’’ and certain Plutarchian heroes 
were matched with New England worthies. 
Charles Chauncy was the ‘‘Cadmus’’ of Harvard. 
See Samuel Mather, The Figures or Types of the 
Old Testament (Dublin, 1683); Perry Miller, 
Roger Williams: His Contribution to the American 
Tradition (Indianapolis, 1953) esp. pp. 32-33; K. B. 
Murdock, “Clio in the Wilderness: History and 
Biography in Puritan New England,’’ Church 
History 24 (1955) 221-38. 

2 For a bibliography of Cotton’s works, see J. H. 
Tuttle, ‘‘Writings of Rev. John Cotton”’ in Biblio- 
graphical Essays, A Tribute to Wilberforce Eames 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1924) pp. 363-80. The Hough- 
ton Library of Harvard University possesses his 
most important pamphlets, to which we refer by 
title. See also the Dictionary of American Biog- 
raphy and The Life of John Cotton by A. W. 
McClure, vol. 1 of Lives of the Chief Fathers of 
New England (Boston, 1846). For his debate with 
Williams, see H. B. Parkes, ‘‘John Cotton and 
Roger Williams Debate Toleration, 1644-1652,”’ 
New England Quart. 4 (1931) 735-56. Also E. F. 
Hirsch, ‘‘John Cotton and Roger Williams: Their 
Controversy concerning Religious Liberty,” 
Church History 10 (1941) 38-51. 

For Williams, see his Works, pub. by the Nar- 
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ragansett Club, 6 vols. (Providence, 1866-1874) 
abbreviated here as N. C. P.; The Letters and 
Papers of Roger Williams (Mass. Hist. Soc., 1924) ; 
J. E. Ernst, The Political Thought of Roger Wil- 
liams (Seattle, 1929) with an excellent bibli- 
ography; G. A. Stead, ‘‘Roger Williams and the 
Massachusetts-Bay,’’ New England Quart. 7 (1934) 
235-57. For his activities in England, A. S. P. 
Woodhouse, Puritanism and Liberty (London, 
1938); S. H. Brockunier, The Irrepressible Demo- 
crat, Roger Williams (New York, 1940). Miller, 
Roger Williams, chap. 3, etc., emphasizes the 
“typology.’" V. L. Parrington, Main Currents in 
American Thought (New York, 1927) vol. 1, pp. 
62-75, dwells on his political significance, treat- 
ing Cotton (pp. 27-37) primarily as a theologian. 

3 McClure (see note 2) p. 21. See John Norton, 
Memoir of John Cotton, ed. E. Pond (Boston, 
1834) esp. pp. 30-31 where the ‘‘Xenophon,”’ or 
‘Musa Attica’ of the English Cambridge changed 
to a simpler type of sermon. For Cotton’s and 
Norton's extensive classical learning, see pp. 14, 
26, 46, 50, etc. 

4For these two statements by Cotton, see 
Thomas Hutchinson, The History of the Colony 
and Province of Massachusetts-Bay, ed. L. S. 
Mayo (Cambridge, Mass., 1936) vol. 1, pp. 414-17. 
Also, Cotton Mather, Magnalia Christi Americana, 
ed. T. Robbins (Hartford, Conn., 1855) vol. 1, p. 
266. 

5 This and the following statement by Cotton 
are taken from his The Way of the Churches of 
Christ in New England (London, 1645). 

6 Mather, Magnalia, vol. 1, p. 437; McClure, 
pp. 139-41. 

7 Turpius eicitur quam non admittitur (hospes), 
Ovid, Trist. 5. 6. 13. This episode also is recorded 
in the Hutchinson passage; see note 4. 

8 Hist. 6. 44. 


9N.C. P. vol. 4, p. 38; Acts 15. 39. For this ‘‘bit- 
terness,’’ which Williams calls pikria, the New 
Testament text gives parorusmés. 

10N. C. P. vol. 4, p. 388. Perhaps recorded 
from memory, or made-up Latin. 

11 Mass. Hist. Soc. Collections, Series 2, vol. 10, 
p. 183. 

12 Pliny, N. H. 10.52; Vulgate Cantic. 1. 14; 
Ovid, Trist. 1.9.7 (veniant); Pliny, Epist. 10. 97 
(to the Emperor Trajan). 

13 R. M. Gummere, ‘‘Apollo on Locust Street,’’ 
Penna. Mag. of Hist. and Biog. 56 (1932) 70-74. 

14 See note 25. Pages 12-15 and 85 of the original 
pamphlet (The Bloudy Tenent Washed) discuss 
the edict at length. 

15 For nodus in scirpo, see Ennius, 
Plaut. Men. 247; Ter. And. 941. 

16 Pliny, Epist. 6. 16. The New Englanders, 
highly trained in Classics, relied frequently on 
their memories; the full text reads: Aliud est 
epistulam, aliud historiam, aliud amico, aliud 
omnibus scribere. 

17 Aen. 4. 188. From The Way of the Congrega- 
tional Churches Cleared. For the same phrase, 
Hutchinson, vol. 2, p. 115. The standard text is 
nuntia for conscia. 

18 N.C. P. vol. 3, pp. 162, 227. 

19 Hist, 6.5.10; Arist. Pol. 4.9.11. From Chris- 
tenings Make not Christians; Ernst (see note 2) 
pp. 29 and 38 f. 


20R. M. Gummere, 


Sat. 70; 


“Classical Precedents in 
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the Writings of James Wilson,’' Trans. Colonial 
Soc. of Mass. 32 (1937) 534; also Zera S. Fink, 
The Classical Republicans (Northwestern Univ. 
Press, 1945). 

21 Miller (see note 2) p. 147, where this sentence 
is part of an answer to the rigid Model of Church 
and Civil Power, N. C. P. vol. 3, pp. 249-50. To 
the same effect, N. C. P. vol. 3, pp. 343 and 355. 

22N. C. P. vol. 4, p. 170. The same figure is 
used by John Davenport in a letter of 1638 to the 
General Court on the importance of unity among 
the colonies. 

23 Perhaps a reflection of Horace parodying 
oracles, Sat. 2.5.59: ‘“‘Whatever I say will hap- 
pen, or will not happen.”’ N. C. P. vol. 4, p. 81. 

24 De Re Pub. 3. 33, cited by Lactantius, Inst. 
Divin. 6. 8. 6-9; also in Cic. De Leg. 1. 33 and 45. 

25 Reproduced in N. C. P. vol. 4, p. 232 and dis- 
cussed at length in The Bloudy Tenent Yet More 
Bloudy. For the genuineness or forgery of the 
edict, see Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. 4. 13.1 and 26. 
10. It was reproduced in 1614 by John Speed. See 
E. E. Bryant, The Reign of Antoninus Pius (Cam- 
bridge Univ. Press, 1895) pp. 194-96; E. G. Hardy, 
Christianity and the Roman Government (London, 
1894) pp. 132-38 and 145. For three of many 
references to Constantine’s edict, N. C. P. vol. 
3, p. 184 and vol. 4, pp. 441 and 344. 

26 A frequently expressed opinion of Williams; 
e.g., N. C. P. vol. 4, pp. 71-77, 410, etc. For Diana- 
worship at Ephesus, vol. 3, pp. 73, 213 and 355. 

27 Cotton’s Bloudy Tenent Washed. For a dis- 
cussion of these ‘‘voyd places,’ see Cotton’s 


Reply to Mr. Williams, N. C. P. vol. 2, p. 46, and 


E. J. Carpenter, Roger Williams (New York, 
1909) p. 174. 
28 Hor. Epist. 1. 2. 62 and Verg. Aen. 1. 150. 


29 For this oft-occurring phrase of Williams, see 
N. C. P. vol. 3, p. 35: the editor cites the Proem 


to Book 4 of Jerome's In Jeremiam, from the 
Paris edition of 1704. 

30 N. C. P. vol. 6, pp. 278-79: a letter to the town 
of Providence, Jan., 1655. For the pilot figure, see 
Plato, Rep. 6. 488-89. 

31 G. R. Potter, ‘Roger Williams and John Mil- 
ton,’ Rhode Island Hist. Soc. Collections 13 (1920) 
113-29. Woodhouse (see note 2) pp. 67, 84, 87. 
N. C. P. vol. 3, p. 350. 

382. N.C. P. vol. 4, p. 244; for Gallio, Acts 18. 12-16 

33 N.C. P. vol. 3, p. 350. 

34.N.C. P. vol. 3, p. 159. 

35 N.C. P. vol. 3, p. 173. 

36 Adapted, perhaps from memory, into a rec- 
ommendation for mercy. Juvenal 13. 180 reads At 
vindicta bonum vita iucundior ipsa. Winthrop 
Papers (Mass. Hist. Soc., 1944) vol. 4, p. 35; 
N.C. P. vol. 6, p. 98. 

37 Ep. 13. 94; N.C. P. vol. 4, p. 35. Also, Martial, 
Liber Spect. 9, referred to by Williams (N. C. P. 
vol. 3, p. 371) where a rhinoceros tosses a bull in 
the amphitheatre—Quantus erat taurus cui pila 
taurus erat—‘‘like a tennis-ball.'’ Cornu is alter- 
nate reading for the first taurus. 

38 Epist. 94. 46, quoted by Roger Ludlow of Con- 
necticut to the Governor and Assistants of Mas- 
sachusetts Bay, 1638, as a hint for milder policies; 
Winthrop Papers, vol. 4, p. 36. 

89 Adapted from Martial, Ep. 3.16, memento 
nunc in pellicula, cerdo, tenere tua; N.C. P. vol. 
1, p. 204. For many other comments on the In- 
dians, see N. C. P. vol. 1, passim. 

4 Ter. Heaut. 483. 

41 Ter. And. 126; N.C. P. vol. 3, p. 170. 

42.N.C. P. vol. 6, p. 338. 


43 (Providence, 1862) p. 57; Sen. Epist. 99. 19; 
12. 8; 120. 14; see Cons. Marc. 21. 
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A Homeric Dictionary for Schools and Col- 
leges Based upon the German of Georg 
Autenrieth, translated by Rospert P. KEEP; 
revised by Isaac FLacc. Norman: University 
of Oklahoma Press, 1958. Pp. 297. Five 
plates. Illustrated. $3.95. 


CERTAIN BOOKS by their proven usefulness 
tend to become standard tools in certain 
areas of learning. Such is the case of Georg 
Autenrieth’s Homeric Dictionary which 
was originally published in German eighty- 
five years ago by Teubner as the Worter- 
buch zu den Homerischen Gedichten, was 
well received in Germany where it went 
through numerous editions, and was first 
translated into English by Robert Porter 
Keep of the Williston Seminary, Easthamp- 
ton, Massachusetts, whose first edition 
was published in 1876. Revised extensively 
by Keep and by Isaac Flagg, this English 
version of the dictionary has proven its 
practical usefulness to countless students of 
Homer at every stage of Homeric study. 

The University of Oklahoma Press, 
through the instigation of Robin McCoy, 
the Headmaster of the Thomas Jefferson 
School of St. Louis, Missouri, whose brief 
preface is included in this latest English 
edition of the dictionary, is responsible for 
making readily available to readers of 
Homeric Greek a beautiful new edition of 
a most valuable and useful reference book, 
handsomely printed and vividly illustrated. 


JoHN E. REXINE 
Colgate University 


Sophocles the Playwright, by S. M. ApamMs. 
(The Phoenix Supplementary Volumes, No. 
3) University of Toronto Press, 1957. Pp. 182. 
$4.25. 


Proressor Apams’ Sophocles will prove a 
welcome companion in college courses on 
Greek tragedy in the original or in trans- 
lation. The eight chapters, each of which 
may be read as an independent essay, have 
as subject a general introduction to Greek 
drama and a discussion of each of the 
seven preserved plays. Although the author 
constantly refers to the basic ideas under- 


lying Sophocles’ approach to human exis- 
tence and to the relations between man and 
the gods, his main emphasis is, as indicated 
by the title, Sophocles’ unsurpassed mastery 
in turning a myth into a tragedy and his 
handling of all the details of situation, 
language, and overtones for an alert fifth- 
century Athenian audience. Modern critics 
have sometimes forgotten that Sophocles did 
not write treatises about the philosophic and 
religious issues of his time, but presents 
great characters (a unique blend of indi- 
vidual and type) in action to be seen and 
heard, while reflecting, in a more or less 
subconscious frame of reference, these 
issues of contemporary thought. 

Thus the most valuable part of the book 
is the detailed analysis of scene by scene 
as the action unfolds on the stage, calling 
attention to particulars so easily overlooked 
in the now fashionable rapid-reading courses. 
Thus we become both readers and specta- 
tors, able to understand the numerous cross- 
references, tragic ironies based on the am- 
biguities of human language as a reflection 
of human existence, and that great dramatic 
device of Sophoclean silences. References 
to Aeschylus and Euripides help to bring 
into relief the vigor and splendor of the 
Sophoclean characters and of Sophocles’ 
way of embodying in them the problems 
of Man as the Measure. 

The analysis of King Oedipus, dwelling 
also on overlooked particulars, illustrates 
the supreme craftsmanship of the poet. 
Adams refers to the title Tyrannos as im- 
plying the potentiality of hybris; he might 
have added the bitter irony of the situation 
that, through the very act of killing Laius, 
Oedipus, without being aware of it, has 
become Basileus as his father’s legal heir. 
The author pays tribute to the greatness 
of the Oedipus at Colonus, which sums up 
what one of the great poets of mankind 
had to say at the end of a long life. There 
is, however, some misunderstanding about 
the Polyneices scene; Polyneices is indeed 
meant to call forth the sympathies of the 
audience, and Oedipus’ wrath, culminating 
in the curse by which he actually kills his 
sons as once he had killed his father, is 
introduced as a last supreme instance of 


the violence which is part of his human 
existence before his final transfiguration 
into the blessed station of a ‘‘hero.”’ 
Among the good observations concerning 
the Antigone is the fact that the uncompro- 
mising harshness of her character makes it 
well-nigh impossible for Creon as the rep- 
resentative of public authority to recon- 
sider his decision. When later Creon, fright- 
ened, first has the remains of Polyneices 
buried before freeing Antigone, this is 
wrongly considered ‘‘waste of invaluable 
time”; first things come first, and that 
means, in this case, the burial, and it is 
one aspect of tragic inescapability that 
Creon now acts correctly and yet is faced 
with the three deaths in his closest family 
(and his responsibility for them). The Elec- 
tra is given its deserved place as one of 
the great works of Greek tragedy, with 
comparison of the handling of the same 
subject by the two other tragic poets. The 
analysis by Prof. Adams shows Electra’s 
sufferings and ensuing hatred of her mother 
as a very decisive factor in the gruesome 
deed; if the god Apollo has it done through 
the humans who carry out his will, there 
is no doubt of human or divine righteousness 
as with Euripides, but this act appears as 


the manifestation of super-personal truth 
and justice, like other situations of divine in- 
terference in Sophocles, beyond the claims 
of either psychology or conscience. 


M. WassERMANN 
Kansas Wesleyan University 


Hotels, Restaurants et Cabarets dans I’ An- 
tiquite Romaine, by TONNES KLEBERG. (Bib- 
liotheca Ekmaniana Universitatis Regiae Up- 
saliensis, No. 61) Uppsala. 1957. Pp. xi, 163. 
21 figures. 


KLEBERG’S MONOGRAPH is an expansion of his 
doctoral dissertation (Gé6teborg, 1934). He 
seems to have brought together all useful 
information bearing on the subject from 
literary and epigraphical sources. And he 
knows at first hand the actual monuments 
in the best preserved towns of the early 
Empire, particularly those of Pompeii. 

The subject is treated under four major 
headings: terms used to designate the var- 
ious types of facilities and the personnel 
which operated them; the physical char- 
acteristics and situation of the different 
types; the social and legal status of the 
owners, employees and clientele; equipment, 
decoration and services provided. 

The discussion of terminology is sound 
and thorough. Useful distinctions and shifts 


of meaning are clearly explained and doc- 
umented. There is an index des mots 
(p. 147), to which mansio should be added. 
One may question isolated points, such as 
the definition (p. 11) of hospes as ‘‘l’ami 
aussi bien comme donnant que comme re- 
cevant l’hospitalité” and the statement ‘‘a 
l’origine il designe le fait méme de l’amitié 
hospitaliére.” Ami-héte and ‘‘guest-friend” 
are common but nevertheless misleading 
translations in view both of the apparent 
etymology of the term (cf. hostis) and of 
the reputation of many innkeepers. The 
original idea seems to be that of religious 
obligation, “la  reciprocité des devoirs 
d’hospitalité” (Ernout-Meillet, Dictionnaire, 
s.v. hospes). It does not connote primarily 
the kind of relationship which ‘‘friendship” 
implies (cf. ancient and modern Greek 
xénos). And incidentally, modern Greek 
spiti, from Latin hospitium, does not ‘‘con- 
note either ‘inn’ or ‘house’ in general” 
(p. 128, n. 44). It is now confined to “pri- 
vate house,” “home,” and _ occasionally 
“family” or “house of ill-fame.” 

In the second section K. differentiates two 
main groups on the basis of previous def- 
initions. Establishments providing food and 
drink and also lodging for the night (i.e., 
“hotels”) were commonly called caupona, 
deversorium, hospitium, stabulum; those 
which ordinarily did not provide lodgings 
(i.e., “restaurants”) popina, taberna. He 
then turns to the archeological milieu, quite 
properly using Pompeii as his starting point. 
Remains of proven hospitia show that they 
were equipped with a counter-warming table 
near the street, and a somewhat more 
secluded dining room and sleeping rooms. 
Using these criteria he proceeds to identify 
a total of 17 hotels (location and brief 
individual description listed on pp. 33, 34). 
On the basis of the same facilities plus 
marks of wagon wheels at the threshold 
and a large space to accommodate vehicles 
and animals, he distinguishes three stabula 
(p. 35). The simpler restaurants are identi- 
fied mainly by the presence of a counter- 
warming table. They have anywhere from 
one to 8 rooms. K. enumerates (pp. 39-43) 
no less than 118 Pompeian examples ‘‘avec 
assez de certitude.” 

One regrets that ground plans of only two 
hospitia are figured (pp. 32, 35) and these 
without scale, although exact measurements 
are crucial in recognizing triclinia. In one 
case there is a confusion between text and 
illustration in the matter of identifying 
rooms. No ground plans of restaurants are 
included although the notes contain refer- 
ences to relevant publications. Illustrations 
in the plates are few but well chosen and 
are clearly reproduced with the exception 
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A fresh, lively appraisal 
of Roman civilization 


THE ROMAN MIND 
AT WORK 


by PAUL MacKENDRICK, 


University of Wisconsin 


The profound influence of the Roman 
mind on twentieth-century America is 
here explored by one of this country’s 
outstanding teachers and scholars. The 
absorbing narrative is supported by strik- 
ing modern translations of Roman writ- 
ings, most of them made expressly for 
this book. Anvil Book No. 35, paper- 
bound, $1.25 


VAN NOSTRAND 


120 Alexander Street Princeton, N.J. 


of Fig. 21. Their usefulness is seriously 
impaired, however, by the frustrating prac- 
tice of referring to them only in the (sepa- 
rate) footnotes, and not in the text. 

An admirable feature of the study is the 
folding plan of Pompeii (opposite p. 48) on 
which the location of hotels is indicated in 
red, and of restaurants in blue. A glance 
shows that the former are clustered in three 
limited areas—just inside the Porta di Erco- 
lano and the Porta di Stabia, and just east 
of the Forum. On the other hand, the 
restaurants are much more evenly distrib- 
uted along the main streets, although some 
concentration is noticeable inside the princi- 
pal city gates, around the Forum, thea- 
ters, and public baths. These are in general 
the locations we might expect for such 
facilities, except perhaps for the large num- 
ber of restaurants scattered through most 
of the residential areas. K. explains the 
latter phenomenon by postulating that lack 
of space in crowded living quarters practi- 
cally forced even the poorest city dwellers 
to depend on the restaurants for hot water 
and pre-cooked food. He might have bol- 
stered his argument by mentioning the scar- 
city (high price) of fuel and the danger 
of fire. But, without denying validity to 
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his hypothesis, one may suggest that an 
even more basic reason was (and always 
has been) the ‘felt need” for handy and 
cosy spots where the harassed male may 
enjoy his pint and the company of his peers. 

K. proceeds (pp. 44-48) to look for remains 
of similar establishments elsewhere. This 
section is by far the most disappointing 
part of the study. No single new ex- 
ample is identified at Herculaneum. Seven 
tabernae, so identified by the excavators, 
are mentioned without description or plans. 
One long-standing identification of an hos- 
pitium is dismissed in a single sentence 
for lack of evidence. From Ostia K. refers 
to two hotels and includes a list of 13 res- 
taurants with location and brief description. 
Finally he calls attention to a _ possible 
taberna discovered at Timgad in North Af- 
rica (which he did not personally inspect). 
This rather meager information is described 
‘as “toute la documentation qui nous est 
directement accessible par la voie des fou- 
illes.” 

Now it is certainly true, as K. points out 
in connection with Ostia, that the excavator 
of the average Roman town cannot expect 
to find as clear and abundant evidence for 
such identifications as at Pompeii and Her- 
culaneum. Also, all too many excavated 
sites are incompletely or inadequately pub- 
lished, and there is the further likelihood, 
particularly in the western provinces, that 
installations such as we are discussing were 
often built of impermanent materials, leav- 
ing few traces behind. Yet the reviewer 
finds it difficult to believe (perhaps because 
he has not combed the publications with 
this specific purpose) that K.’s material 
comprises the sum of certain or tentative 
identifications in all excavated towns ‘‘dans 
la campagne d’ Italie et dans les provinces 
romaines directement colonisées par I’ 
Italie” (p. 73). For instance, the very first 
volume this reviewer happened to pick up 
was Excavations at Minturnae, where taber- 
nae were identified (vol. 1, pp. 42-44). 
Furthermore, K.’s study of the Pompeian 
evidence provides him with criteria which 
should produce new identifications, from 
review of published plans and descrip- 
tions, and above all from ‘‘autopsy” of the 
better preserved excavated sites. If he (or 
someone else utilizing his valuable study) 
does proceed in the manner indicated and 
does not find considerably wider confirma- 
tion of the Pompeian physical criteria, 
we would have to question whether they 
are not severely localized manifestations in 
both time and space. For instance, K. sug- 
gests (p. 105) that government measures to 
provide the city populace with more com- 
modious housing and with entertainment in 
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the great public thermae may be linked 
with the persistent attempt from Tiberius 
onward to restrict or actually close down 
the popinae. 

The third section brings together the lit- 
erary and epigraphical evidence bearing 
on ‘‘the position in Roman social life of 
the hotel [and cabaret] industry and of 
those employed in it” (p. 91). Most of the 
“pagan” references suggest the same pe- 
jorative attitude which is emphasized by 
contemporary Christian apologists, and with 
which we can connect more modern reac- 
tions. I quote, for example, Harper’s Dic- 
tionary (p. 305) in connection with the 
Aesernia inscription, showing a hotel keeper 
reckoning with a departing guest: ‘‘the 
charges are: bread and pint of wine, 1 as; 
meat (pulmentarium) 2 asses; mule’s prov- 
ender, 2 asses; and another less decent 
item, for which we refer the curious to the 
inscription itself.’ The curious reader of 
this review may refer for full details on 
this and related matters to K.’s pp. 89 ff., 
119. 

The last section deals with such questions 
as the kinds and prices of food and drink, 
furnishings, decoration, entertainment, tax- 
es, supervision and control. Under the head- 
ing divertissements the very important sub- 
ject of dice-playing and gambling gets ex- 
tremely summary treatment (p. 118) and 
nothing is made of its potential importance 
in identifying the remains of such estab- 
lishments (see the reviewer's “Villa or Pan- 
dokeion?” in Studies Presented to D. M. 
Robinson, vol. 1, pp. 365-73). 

An over-riding general criticism is the 
author’s failure to make fuller use of modern 
comparisons and parallels. Particularly in 
the context of K.’s subject, a_ classicist 
who has spent some time in Mediterranean 
countries can scarcely fail to notice the 
similarity between “then” and ‘‘now.” Ob- 
lique remarks on pp. 113, 115 show that 
K. is not oblivious to the comparative meth- 
od, but in numerous additional places he 
might have used it with caution and yet 
to great advantage. For example, he never 
mentions the ubiquitous modern caffé with 
all its lore; or the modern habit of eating 
and drinking out-of-doors along side-walks 
and in public squares (likely at Pompeii?); 
or the probability that the draperies sus- 
pended at the open doorways of the popinae 
were primarily to let in air (and customers) 
but to exclude flies, like the metal chains 
suspended in the doorways of the modern 
caffes. 

K.’s monograph is an indispensable source 
for every serious student and teacher ‘of 
Roman private life. And it illuminates many 
a reference by writers like Martial and 
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Humphries 


THE SATIRES OF JUVENAL 


Believing that the heroic couplet is a 
medium too polished for Juvenal’s 
rough, slashing manner, Mr. Humphries 
has attempted to approximate the pros- 
ody of the original hexameters — but to 
try, in doing so, to make the meter (not 
to mention the vocabulary) much more 
harsh than has been the convention. 
Juvenal does not sound like Mr. Long- 
fellow; nor does the Humphries trans- 
lation of Juvenal sound like his transla- 
tions of Ovid’s Metamorphoses and The 
Art of Love (Indiana, 1955, 1957). 


$3.75 
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Turner 


LUCIAN: TRUE HISTORY 
and LUCIUS OR THE ASS 


Leaving mysticism and literary fine 
points to translators of Apuleius, where 
they properly belong, Mr. Turner has 
faithfully followed Lucian’s own policy 
of telling two lively stories in a simple, 
straightforward manner. Other transla- 
tions by this British scholar include 
Barclay’s Euphormio, Longus’ Daphnis 
and Chloe and The Ephesian Story. 
$3.00 


At your bookstore, or order from 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Bloomington, Indiana 
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Juvenal. It completely supersedes the 
Roman section of Firebaugh’s rather super- 
ficial The Inns of Greece and Rome (1928). 
Let us hope that K. will himself carry 
further the archeological side of the study, 
and that he or someone equally able and 
conscientious will give us a companion 
volume on the Greek material. 


A. McDonatp 
University of Minnesota 


Aeschylus, Agamemnon, edited by the late 
JoHN DEWAR DENNISTON and DENYS PAGE. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1957. 21s (in U.K. 
only). 


THE HIGH REPUTATION of both Denniston and 
Page will gain further credit through 
their edition of the Agamemnon. Among 
their works it may be minor; but if it were 
the only publication of some obscure Helle- 
nist, it would win him a permanent place 
of honor for clarifying the text of a most 
admirable and difficult poem. We are par- 
ticularly indebted to the Oxford University 
Press for its double service in publishing 
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Eduard Fraenkel’s huge three-volume edi- 
tion of the Agamemnon in 1950, and now 
the handy work of Denniston and Page. 
The two editions complement each other 
excellently. The commentary in the new 
edition was first composed by Denniston 
before Fraenkel brought out his; and as 
Denniston died too soon to revise it (as he 
wished) in the light of Fraenkel’s research, 
Page undertook the noble task of revision, 
besides contributing the text with its ap- 
paratus and the introduction. The successive 
labors of the two British scholars have 
produced a book rich not only in original 
observations but also in learned reflections. 
While continually referring to Fraenkel and 
most often adopting his views, the Den- 
niston-Page edition serves to prove that 
not even Fraenkel’s monumental scholar- 
ship can pronounce the last word on all 
the problems of text and interpretation in 
a play of such grandeur and obscurity. In 
some passages the judgment of Denniston 
and Page is better than Fraenkel’s; in 
others, where it seems to me worse, the 
disagreement shows that at any rate Fraen- 
kel’s opinion needs more supporting evi- 
dence before it will obtain unanimous ac- 
ceptance. 
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classroom study: 
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Both editions are useful to everyone read- 
ing the play; but Fraenkel’s is especially 
for professors and seminars, Denniston and 
Page’s for less advanced students. For the 
good of those students I wish Denniston and 
Page had not translated so many passages 
in their notes, where they might instead 
have guided the student toward figuring 
out the right sense by himself —a_ peda- 
gogical gain not counterbalanced by any 
loss of clarity. The play is so full of textual 
and exegetical difficulties that it cannot 
be studied advantageously except by those 
who already know Greek well. To such 
persons it can provide a singularly valuable 
initiation to the choice realm of philology, 
and they will be immeasurably helped and 
enlightened by reading the Denniston-Page 
edition and turning often to Fraenkel’s im- 
mense commentary. 

Page and Fraenkel have both treated the 
manuscript text conservatively, in accord 
with the trend that now prevails among 
classical scholars, not to indulge in emenda- 
tion unless they see no possibility of ad- 
hering to the words found in _ the 
manuscripts. Only a few times could I 
have wished they had deferred to the manu- 
scripts still more. For lack of Greek type 
in the Classical Journal, I forbear to explain 
in detail my occasional dissent from the 
printed text. Many, many verses of the 
Agamemnon have unquestionably needed to 
be emended by editors. For most of the 
play, after the first 348 lines, we possess 
only two inferior manuscripts, F(lorentinus 
or Laurentianus) and Tr(iclinianus); and 
how corrupt they are becomes all too clear 
in those parts where we can collate them 
with the surviving leaves of codex M(edi- 
ceus). Editors of Greek texts, including 
Page, ought to be reminded that they could 
serve philological truth more directly if 
they did not limit their brackets for delenda 
{ land supplenda < > to whole words but 
used them also for individual letters. They 
should emulate the scrupulous editors of 
Latin classics in the Budé series, who itali- 
cize each letter in the text that does not 
rest on manuscript authority. Page has 
thriftily shortened his critical apparatus by 
omitting lemmata almost invariably. Since 
the lemma, which it has been customary 
for editors to cite, can only repeat what 
the editor has placed in the text above, the 
line number will suffice without a lemma. 
An intelligent student has only to observe 
the line number and after it the rejected 
reading which the editor has consigned to 
the apparatus; by means of these the word 
in question can readily be located in the 
text. 

Page’s introduction is noteworthy for an 


appreciation of Aeschylus chiefly as a mas- 
ter of brilliant, if unsubtle, staging. He does 
not admire Aeschylus as a religious thinker: 
“Innumerable superstitions darkened and 
dominated the lives of men, even among 
the most intelligent; and in this respect 
Aeschylus was certainly not in advance of 
his time. . . . There is much that is crude, 
and much that is confused, in these con- 
ceptions; there is no possibility of deducing 
a coherent theology, let alone philosophy, 
from the diversity of demons revealed in 
only seven plays” (pp. xiv-xv). Page rightly 
insists that in Aeschylus’ play Artemis had 
no grievance against Agamemnon for any- 
thing he had done: “the poet tells us in 
plain language that Artemis was enraged 
because eagles, sent by Zeus to be an en-: 
couraging portent, happened to devour a 
hare together with its unborn young; she 
therefore demanded a ‘second sacrifice,’ 
the death of Iphigeneia, in return for the 
death of the hare and its young. That is 
what is in the text; and, however crude 
and inadequate it may appear, in the text 
it remains, it cannot be removed” (p. xxv, 
italics his). Page also contributes a new 
but hardly acceptable view of Agamemnon's 
decision to sacrifice Iphigeneia. It would 
have been not only infamous to desert the 
fleet (as other commentators have re- 
marked) but also useless: ‘‘it would not 
save his daughter .. . he might desert, run 
away from his allies; who will then sacri- 
fice his daughter and proceed without him” 
(pp. xxiv-xxvi). The only evidence that 
Page can cite in the text is the tiny particle 
gar (214), which will not bear so weighty 
a chain of reasoning. Surely, if Agamemnon 
could sneak away himself, he could smuggle 
his daughter out with him. No contemporary 
of Aeschylus would have imagined Iphi- 
geneia to be in the custody of any men 
other than her own father. 

We may take issue with the Denniston- 
Page edition here and there, but that only 
adds to its value. The play would not be 
so challenging if it left no room for clashes 
of interpretation. 


Saut LEVIN 
Washington University, St. Louis 


In the Beginning: Some Greek Views on 
the Origins of Life and the Early State of 
Man, by W. K. C. Gutuere. Cornell Uni- 
versity Press, 1957. Pp. 152. 


THIS BOOK CONTAINS the six Messenger 
Lectures given by Professor Guthrie at 
Cornell University in April, 1957. The cen- 
tral theme is treated as “an instance of 
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the remarkable way in which Greek thought 
provides a bridge between the worlds of 
myth and reason.” The transition between 
these two worlds is not a sudden one; in 
fact, Professor Guthrie suspects ‘‘that cer- 
tain vestiges of the mythological mode of 
thought still lurk unrecognized in our own 
minds.’’ The mythical or magical origins 
of Greek thought are merely easier to de- 
tect because the Greeks are so much nearer 
to these origins than we. 

In the first lecture, Professor Guthrie 
reviews some of the myths associated with 
the idea of Mother Earth, and then pro- 
ceeds, in the second lecture, to study the 
same material in its scientific form. In 
this way he brings out the similarity be- 
tween, for instance, the Pandora myth, in 
which Hephaestus molds a woman from 
earth and water, and the view of Anaxi- 
mander that life arises spontaneously from 
the same two elements when acted upon by 
heat. The scope of the third lecture is 
widened to include some Greek ideas about 
the nature of life, in particular the idea of 
the kinship of nature. This idea also has 
both a pre-rational and a scientific form, 
the connection between which is perhaps 
most clearly seen in Pythagoreanism. (The 
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doctrine of transmigration, for example, is 
based on the magical idea of sympathy or 
affinity.) The notion of cycles of existence 
is examined next, and special attention 
given to the idea of the Golden Age. The 
way in which Empedocles found a place 
for this idea in his complex cosmogony 
is studied, and other more realistic views 
of man’s early state are investigated by 
way of contrast. To the Greeks ‘‘human 
nature appearfed] neither as wholly de- 
generate nor in every way improving,” so 
that the idea of progress, usually considered 
as diametrically opposed to the Golden 
Age idea, may in a measure be combined 
with it. 

The idea of progress as such forms the 
subject of the fifth lecture. First crystal- 
lized by Xenophanes, it was given larger 
scope by Aeschylus, and is seen in a par- 
ticularly striking form in the Prometheus 
myth put into the mouth of Protagoras 
by Plato in his dialogue named for that 
philosopher. When stripped of its religious 
dress, the myth emerges as ‘‘a rationalistic 
account of the origin of animal and human 
life’’ which is partly constructed from fifth- 
century Ionian philosophy. Although man 
possessed technical ability and worship of 
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the gods from the beginning, moral and 
social virtues arose as the result of 
teaching. In answer to the common charge 
that Protagoras appears inconsistent in that 
he seems to regard virtue as both a pre-con- 
dition and a product of social life, Professor 
Guthrie (who here takes issue with Professor 
Kerferd) suggests that those who proved un- 
teachable simply failed to survive; thus vir- 
tue is universal without being innate. In the 
final lecture, the evolutionary accounts of 
human society in Plato and Aristotle are 
considered. Here we no longer encounter 
“the Ionian tradition of free inquiry moti- 
vated by a pure historical curiosity,’’ but 
rather a teleological outlook for which ‘‘the 
form of primitive society mattered only in so 
far as a definite view about it might serve 
the ultimate purpose of deciding on the best 
form of political association.” 

In conclusion, Professor Guthrie gives a 
degree of unity to the various Greek views 
he has collected by showing that “philo- 
sophically considered, [they] fall into two 
broad classes reflecting two fundamentally 
opposed views of the world and of human 
nature.’ One of these views is that nature 
is the product of blind chance, the other 
that it is the work of a supreme and trans- 
cendent Being. The first view is that of 
the Ionians, which culminated in the atomic 
theory of Leucippus and Democritus; the 
second is that of Socrates and Plato, evolved 
in conscious opposition to the first. In the 
Timaeus, for instance, Plato summons “‘all 
the resources of contemporary science to 
prove that the major events of the cosmos 
could be explained on the assumption that 
behind them lay a conscious and designing 
Mind.” The clash between these two op- 
posing philosophical views is one which has 
occurred in every civilized age; ‘‘here as 
in so many other spheres of thought .. . 
the Greeks have been before us.”’ 

The lectures were intended for a gen- 
eral audience so that the author has, of 
necessity, covered much ground that is 
already familiar. A certain amount of more 
specialized material is, however, contained 
in the notes. Professor Guthrie would like 
to reconsider the reading gaie*s or gaia 
in place of Diels’ gasté-r at Empedocles 
B. 67. 1, and he defends the inclusion of 
did té-n tot theoti sungéneian at Protagoras 
322a. He argues persuasively, as against 
Professor Vlastos, that Anaximander is 
likely to have called the Unlimited divine, 
and takes issue with Preller, whom he 
believes to be mistaken in seeing a refer- 
ence to Prometheus as the maker of woman 
as early as Sappho. Plato’s Prometheus 
myth is, he thinks, almost certainly ‘‘an 


authentic representation of Protagoras’s 
views.” On this controversial point it is 
interesting, as the author himself suggests 
in his introduction, to compare the exactly 
opposite opinion of Professor Havelock (The 
Liberal Temper in Greek Politics, pp. 87-88). 
The book is written with Professor Guthrie's 
customary grace, for which we must, as 
always, be grateful. 
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CoME TO THE Fifty-Fifth Annual Meeting of 
CAMWS, in Milwaukee, April 2-4. 


Eta Sigma Puri Fraternity announces a 
scholarship for study abroad at the Ameri- 
can School of Classical Studies in Athens for 
the summer of 1959. The scholarship will 
carry a stipend of $500.00, granted jointly by 
the Trustees of the Fraternity and the 
Managing Committee of the School. Six 
semester hours of credit may be earned at 
the summer session, which is applicable 
toward an advanced degree in Classics in 
most graduate schools. 

Eta Sigma Phi alumni who have received 
a Bachelor’s degree since January 1, 1954, or 
shall have received it in or before June, 
1959, and who have not received a doctoral 
degree are eligible to apply. In selecting the 
winner of the scholarship the Committee 
will give attention to the quality of the ap- 
plicant’s undergraduate work in Greek and 
Latin and his intention to teach in a field of 
Classics at the secondary or college level. 

Applications should be submitted to the 
Chairman of the Committee on Scholarships, 
Professor Graydon W. Regenos, Department 
of Classical Languages, Tulane University, 
New Orleans 18, Louisiana, by February 1, 
1959. The winner will be announced about 
March 1. Application blanks may be secured 
from Professor Regenos or the Executive 
Secretary, Professor H. R. Butts, Birming- 
ham-Southern College, Birmingham 4, Ala- 
bama. 


GRADUATE FELLOWSHIPS and assistantships in 
the field of Classics are available at Florida 
State University for qualified candidates for 
the M.A. degree. In 1959-60 the stipend for 
graduate fellowships will be $1200; for as- 
sistantships the stipends range from $65 to 
$130 a month, depending upon the services 
rendered. In either case out-of-state tuition 
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is waived. Applications should be received 
not later than March 1, 1959. Address all pre- 
liminary correspondence to: Head, Depart- 
ment of Classics, Florida State University, 
Tallahassee. 


THE VERGILIAN Society of America has re- 
printed in pamphlet form the very useful 
bibliographical survey of ‘‘Recent Work on 
Vergil, 1940-1956," by Prof. George E. Duck- 
worth, which appeared in several issues of 
CW the first half of 1958. Teachers will wel- 
come this valuable guide to Vergilian studies 
in handy form. The pamphlet (32 pp.) is 
obtainable at 75c a copy from Mr. Walter 
Metcalf, Horace Mann School, 231 West 246th 
St., New York 71, N.Y. Members of the Ver- 
gilian Society may obtain it at the special 
rate of 50c a copy, from the Society’s Secre- 
tary, Prof. Charles T. Murphy, Oberlin Col- 
lege, Oberlin, Ohio. 


THE SEVENTH SUMMER SEMINAR of the Ameri- 
can Numismatic Society was held in New 
York from June 17 to August 23, 1958; it was 
attended by ten students representing eight 
universities. 

The use of numismatics as a necessary 
auxiliary to research in history and other 
broad fields of study provided the theme of 
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the Seminar. The program included back- 
ground reading on coins, attendance at four- 
teen conferences conducted by specialists in 
selected fields, and preparation by each stu- 
dent of a paper on a topic of his own selec- 
tion. The conferences were chiefly con- 
cerned with specific problems relating to 
ancient and mediaeval history and art, 
toward the solution of which the science of 
numismatics makes definite contribution. 
During the closing week of the Seminar each 
student conducted a conference on his se- 
lected topic. 

The seminar will be repeated in the sum- 
mer of 1959, and the Society will again offer 
grants-in-aid to students who by June, 1959 
will have completed at least one year's 
graduate study in archaeology, classics, eco- 
nomics, history, history of art, oriental 
languages, or some other humanistic field. 
It is expected that at least two visiting 
foreign scholars will be present. The offer is 
restricted to graduate students and junior 
instructors at universities in the United 
States and Canada. Further information and 
application forms may be obtained from the 
offices of the Society, Broadway between 
155th and 156th Streets, New York 32, N.Y. 
Completed applications for the grants must 
be filed by March 1, 1959. 
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